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and I need searcely add that red umbrellas are now the 
rage at Constantinople. : 

Archery is a passion with Sultan Mahmoud, who is 
extremely vain of his prowess; so much so, indeed, that 
a long stretch of hilly country immediately in the reat 
of the Military College is dotted over with marble pillars 
fancifully carved, and carefully inscribed, erected on. the 
spots where the arrows shot by himself from a terrace 
on the crest of the height, are supposed to have fallen— 
I say supposed, for, as his foible is no secret, the impe- 
rial pages who are employed to eollect the shafts, and to 
measure the distances, generally pick up the arrow and 
yun on twenty or thirty paces further, ere they affect to 
find it; by which means the sultan shoots like the Prince 
Aimwell in the Fairy Tale; and the cunning varlets 
who restore his arrows, earn many a backschish, or pre- 
sent, which more honest men would miss. I remember, 
on one occasion, when on an exploring expedition, sud- 
denly coming upon so handsome a marble column, in- 
scribed with letters of gold, and surmounted by an urn, 
that. I was curious ‘to learn its purport; when, to my 
surprise, I discovered that this was a record pillar of the 
same description; and as his sublime highness had on 
this occasion pulled a very long bow indeed, so he had 
perpetuated its memory by a handsomer erection than 
usual. 

The archery party at Kahaitchana was amusing 
enough. First flew the arrow of the sultan, and away 
ran the attendants; then each pasha shot in his turn, 
taking especial care to keep within. bounds, and not to 
out-Cesar Cesar. Some of them looked important, and 
others horridly bored ; but there was no escape from an 
amateur who boasts that he has practised every week for 
the last forty years. 

A little to the left of the:spot occupied by the archers, 
is a raised platform overshadowed by a weeping willow, 
beneath which rises a handsome headstone. It is the 
grave of an imperial odalique, who died suddenly in the 
very zenith of her youth, her beauty, and her favour. 
She was buried in this lovely spot at the express com- 
mand of the sultan, who was so deeply affected by her 
loss that for two entire years he abandoned the valley. 
The platform is overlooked by the windows of the sa- 
lemlick, and every wind that sighs through the willow 
branches, carries their voice to the ears of those who oc- 
cupy its gilded chambers. Mahmoud, in a fit of poetical 
despair, is said to have written a pathetic ballad of which 
She was the subject. I endeavoured to procure it, but 
failed ; and, as I was loth that she should remain un- 
sung in Europe, I even tried my own hand in some wild 
stanzas, which L’wrote hurriedly as I stood near her 
grave. 


THE LOST ONE. 


Spring is come back to us—the laughing spring ! 
Sunlight is on the waters— 

And many a bright, and many a beaming thing, 

O’er this fair scene its gladdening spell will fling, 
For the East’s.dark-eyed daughters. 

But where is she, the loveliest of the throng, 

The painter’s model, and the theme of song ; 
For whom the summer roses joyfully 

Gave forth alike the beauty of their bloom, 

Their dewy freshness, and their soft perfume :— 
The loved of the World’s tonarch—W here is she! 


Alas! for her the spring returns in vain ; 
Her home is with the sleepers :— 
She will not join in the glad again 
With which she once subdued the spirit-pain 
OF the earth’s pale-browed 3. 
For her the dance is ended—and for her 
The flowers no more will their bright petals stir ; 
Nor the sad balbul wake his melody : 
The sunshine falls on every hillock’s crest, 
The pulse of joy beats high in every breast ; 
But she, the loved and lost one, where is she ? 
She lies whee Be the bay aot faded flow'rs ; 
She sleeps where sleep the proudest ; 
And there are eyes that will weep burning show’rs; 
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And there are sighs will wear away the hours 
When the heart’s grief is loudest. 

Yet mourn her not, she had her day of pride, 

The East’s dread sovereign chose her for his bride; 
The sunlight rested on her favour’d brow : 

Like a fair blossom blighted in its bloom, 

She filled an early, but a cherished tomb, 
And where the mighty linger, rests she now ! 


Despite the sentiment of the thing, however, the beau- 
tiful odalique has been long forgotten; and the bevy of 
beauties who wander near her grave, have no time to 
sigh over her fate. It was, nevertheless, consolatory to 
my romance to remark that the sultan shot his arrows 
in another direction ! 

On leaving the-neighbourhood of the Toxopholites, I 
returned, accompanied by a Greek lady, to the araba, 
and drove higher up the valley, where we came in con- 
tact with the carriages of Azme Sultane and her suite. 
On seeing us she stopped, and, after enquiring if I were 
the Frank lady whom she had invited to her palace, she 
courteously and condescendingly expressed her regret 
that her indisposition had rendered her unable to receive 
me, but desired that I would hold myself engaged to 
spend another day in the serai erelong. She then, as a 
mark of especial favour, sent one of her negroes to the 
araba, with the infant to whom I have already made al- 
lusion, and whom [| discovered to be the namesake of 
my lovely acquaintance, Heymine Hanoum: the child 





was richly and fantastically dressed ; and, when I had | 


praised its beauty, admired its costume, and restored it 


to the attendant, I received a very gracious salutation | 


from her highness, who moved on, followed by her suite. 


The princess, who is the widow of a pasha, is a noble | 
looking woman, with a very aristocratic manner, and | 


strongly resembles her brother. She has evidently been 
handsome, but must now be more than sixty years of 
age. Her fair favourite, Nazip Hanoum, was seated be- 
side her, but so closely veiled, that, until she saluted me, 
I was unable to recognise her. 

As we continued our drive, we passed a hundred 
groups of which an artist might have made as many 
studies, All was enjoyment and hilarity. Caiques 
came and went along the bright river; majestic trees 
stretched their long branches over the greensward ; gay 
voices were on the wind; the cloud had passed away; 
and the sunlight lay bright upon the hill-tops. I know 
not a spot on earth where the long sparkling summer 
day may be more deliciously spent than in the lovely 
Valley of the Sweet Waters. 


—>— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Easter with the Greeks—Greek church at Pera—Women's gal- 
lery—Interior of a Greek church—The sanctuary—The screen 
—Throne of the patriarch—The holy sepulehre—Singular ap- 
pearance of the congregation—Sociability of the ladies— 





L’ Echelle des Morts—Shipping—Boats and boatmen—Church | 
of the Fanar—Ancient screen—Treasure chests—The sanc- | 


tuary—Private chapels—A pious illumination—Priésts’ house 
—Prison—Remedy against Mahomedanism—Midnight mass— 
Unexpected greetings—The patriarch—Logotheti—Russian 
secretaries—Russian supremacy in Turkey—Affinity of reli- 
gion between the Greeks and Russians—The homage—Pious 
confusion—Patriarch's palace—Lovely night scene—Midnight 
procession—Seriousimpressions—Suffocating heat—Dawn. 


Our own Easter was over. The last dinner had been 
eaten, the last quadrille had been danced; politics had 
succeeded to parties, and diplomacy to dissipation; when 
the Greeks were preparing to celebrate the festival with 
all the pomp arid circumstance of the most gorgeous and 
glowing of religions, I took this opportunity of paying 
my first visit to the Greek church of Pera; an elegant 
edifice built at the expense of the Russian government, 
and richly decorated with blue and gold ; where the ser- 
vice is performed both in Greek and Russ, all the priests 
attached to it being Russians, 

A Greek lady, whose acquaintance I had made, po- 
litely offered me the use of her seat, which I accepted 





the more gladly, that without such accommodation I 
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must have failed in my attempts to witness the ceremo- 
ny; most of the females being obliged to content them- 
selves with hearing the service, without a hope of seeing 
it. This difficulty arises from the fact that the women 
are not permitted to occupy the body of the church, but 
are confined to a gallery so closely latticed that it is im- 
possible for those below to catch the faintest glimpse of 
the secluded fair ones. 

The appearance of a Greek church differs from those 
of the Roman catholics, infinitely more than do the seve- 
ral religions. The sanctuary, in the midst of which 
stands the high altar, is separated from the church by a 
close screen; and there are neither aisles nor side cha- 
pels. The whole edifice is lighted by chandeliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling in three straight lines, reaching 
from the sanctuary to the principal entrance: and the 
sereen is ornamented with the effigies of saints, hardly 
and drily painted; which frequently figure in such sort 
in their temples as thoroughly to exonerate them from 
the imputation of making to themselves the “ likeness 
of any thingin heaven, or on earth, or in the waters 
under the earth.” Nor is this all; for the pious being 
to the full as prone to make votive offerings to their 
favourite saints as any catholic in Spain or Portugal, the 
staring, wooden pictures are furthermore decorated with 
gold and silver hands, eyes, ears, or noses, as the case 
may be; which gives them so comical an effect that the 
gravest person cannot contemplate them without a smile. 

The centre of the screen is closed by a curtain 
above the low double door opening into the church—the 
veil shrouding from the eyes of the congregation “ the 
holy of holies,” according to the old Jewish use. On 
the present occasion, the curtain was drawn back, and 
the high priest was robing himself in front of the altar. 

The patriarch’s throne was on the right hand, and 
immediately opposite to it was the pulpit; while at the 
bottom of the church, on each side of the door, stood 
two enormous chests of polished wood, containing the 
charch plate and properties. In the centre of the marble 
floor was placed the boast and treasure of the chapel—a 
stone which once formed part of the sepulehre of the 
Saviour, affirmed to have been brought from the Holy 
Land, and ultimately deposited here. The crush to- 
wards this point was enormous: the dense crowd shoving 
and elbowing each other most determinedly to secure an 
approach; which, when they had effected it, enabled 
them to cross themselves, according to the rite of their 
church, seven times successively with a rapidity only to 
be acquired by long practice, and to kiss each extremity 
of the stone, leaving a piece of money in the salver of 
the attendant priest. 

Huge wax candles of at least seven inches in diame- 
ter were burning in front of the sanctuary, and on the 
canopy covering the sepulchre; and the glare fell upon 
a dense crowd of heads, some shaven close, some deco- 
rated with a single long tress of hair hanging from the 
summit ; some half-shaved, as though a platter had been 
adjusted to the cranium of the individual, and that the 
barber had operated round its edges; and others with 
long disheveled elf-locks falling about their shoulders— 
the effect was perfectly ludicrous ! 

Meanwhile the ladies in the gallery were not idle: 
compliments were exchanged—enquiries made and an- 
swered—and conversations carried on, as coolly as 
though the interlocutors had been quietly seated in their 
own houses; while every five or six minutes a priest 
made his appearance, bearing a salver to receive the do- 
nations of the pious and charitable. But I soon wearied 
of the nasal, monotonous chant of the officiating priests, 
which more than counteracted the light and gladsome 
aspect of the edifice; and, satisfied with having seen a 
great deal of paint and gilding, and a rich display of 
tissue and embroidery, as well as a holy scuffle among 
the crowd at a particular period of the service, to pos- 
sess themselves of the candles that had lit up the sepul- 
chre, I escaped from the scene of pious confusion ; 
and slowly taking my way through the cypress-shaded 
burial-ground, and onward to the Echelle des Morts, I 
gladly stepped into the eaique, to share, beneath the hos- 
pitable roof of a friend, in the magnificent ceremonials 
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which were to take place in the ancient patriarchal 
church at the Fanar. 

As we traversed the port, I was struck by the various 
character of the shipping, more than usually conspicuous 
under a flood of bright sunshine. The. vessels of war, 
(one of them the largest in the world,) were lying like 
fioating cities on the still surface of the mirror-like Bos- 
phorus: the foreign merchant ships, anchored in dense 
ranks along the shore, with their sails furled, and their 
slender masts shooting upwards, like the tall stems of a 
wind-stripped forest—the Arab vessels, with their sharp 
high prows-and sterns, precisely as I had often seen them 
represented on the antique medals—the steam paokets, 
dark and motionless like ocean monsters, about to vomit 
forth their volumes of thick suffocating smoke upon the 
clear air; while about, and around, and among all these, 
darted, and glided, and whirled the slender caiques of 
polished and carved walnut wood, with their gracefully 
clad rowers, and their minute gilded ornaments glittering 
iu the light; the sharp shrill cry of “ On the European 
side’—“ On the Asiatic side!”—ringing upon the ear 
every moment, as the boatmen indicated each to the 
other which course to steer, in order to leave to all a free 
passage. 

We landed on a terrace overhanging the water, at the 
extremity of our friend’s garden; and after taking coffee 
with the ladies, immediately set forth to visit the church 
by daylight. Though more limited in its dimensions, 
and less rich in its decorations, than the church at Pera, 
it nevertheless pleased me infinitely better ; there was an 
air of time-hallowed holiness about the whole of its in- 
terior, far more attractive than the unfaded paint and 
fresh gilding which I had seen in the morning. 

The patriarch’s throne, simple, and even clumsy in 
its form and fashion, had existed for twelve hundred 
years, and was consequently respectable from its an- 
tiquity ; close beside it stood the raised and high-backed 
chair of Logotheti; and about twenty feet beyond, 
stretched the magnificent screen of the sanctuary, deli- 
cately carved in dark oak. This screen particularly at- 
tracted me, the workmanship was so minute and elabo- 
rate, and the columns which separated the panels in such 
high and bold relief. Here, as at Pera, dry, hard, savage- 
looking saints ornamented the spaces between them, and 
were equally decorated with the incongruous and dis- 
jointed offerings of their votaries, 

The most popular personage of the whole calendar 
among the Greeks is decidedly St. George, who had'no 
less than two entire effigies in beaten silver in this chureh. 
The pulpit was of mosaic, thickly overstrown with stars 
of mother of pearl ; and two large chests, similar to those 
which I have already named, were composed of the same 
materials. ‘The women’s gallery was even more closely 
latticed than that at Pera, and the flood of light without 
was admitted so sparingly by the high and infrequent 
casements, that a solemn twilight reigned throughout 
the edifice, which accorded admirably with its antique 
and somewhat gloomy character, 

Thanks to the guidance under which we entered, the 
priest who had opened the doors for us was obliging 
enough to walk to the other extremity of the church, 
and thus leave us the opportunity of penetrating into 
the sanctuary, which the profane foot of woman is sup- 
posed never to tread. It consisted of a small chapel, 
containing an altar by no means’remarkable, Spread with 
the sacramental plate: a high-backed chair of marble 
for the patriarch, a fountain for the use of the officiating 
priests, a few miserable oil paintings, and a vast number 
of small pictures of saints and virgins, placed there 
during a certain time for “a consideration,” to become 
hallowed by the sanctity of the spot ere they were re- 
moved to the private chapels of the different families : 
every Greek, however limited in fortune, having an 
apartment in his house fitted up as an oratory. 

I was, however, much more amused (for that is the 
only applicable word) in watching the proceedings of a 
Greek lady who had accompanied me, than in contem- 
plating the portly saints and florid martyrs by whom I 
was surrounded, A slight iron rail runs along the screen 
at the base of the paintings for the purpose of support- 
ing the tapers which the zeal of the pious may be in. 
clined to burn in their honour; and my companion was 
busily employed in lighting a score of these minute can- 
dies at a lamp that is constantly left burning for the 
purpose ; humming in an undertone, while she did so, 
the barcarolle in Masaniello which was exchanged, as 
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‘the enclosure, and which is appropriated to the priests. 
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}enabled me to contemplate as extraordinary a scene as I 


of the church, but also the chief magistrate of his na- 





she commenced her survey of the holy group, fcr such 
exclamations as the following :— 

“ The Virgin—I shall give her four, because my own 
name is Mary—and look, I pray you, at the pretty effect 
of her gold hand, and her silyer crown, with the light 
flashing on them. Now comes St. George—I like St. 
George, so he shall have two. Who is this? Oh! St. 
Nicholas; I cannot bear St. Nicholas, so I shall pass 
him by.” 

I ventured to intercede in his favour. 

“ Very well, then, as you wish it, there is one for him ; 
but he never was ‘a favourite of mine: there are two 
saints in the calendar to whom I never burn a taper, St. 
Nicholas and St. Demetrius.” 

It was, however, finally settled that no partialities were 
to be indulged on the present occasion, and consequently 
the effect produced was that of a miniature illumination. 
My curiosity being satisfied, and the pious offering of my 
companion completed, we proceeded to make a tour of 
the vast monastic-looking building forming one side of 


Ascending an external flight of steps, we found ourselves 
in a wide gallery, whence the apartments opened on the 
right and left, precisely as the éells are arranged in a 
convent. One of “these small, but comfortable, rooms is 
allotted to each individual ; and those which we visited 
were very carefully carpeted and curtained, with divans 
of chintz, and every luxury customary in Greek apart- 
ments. In Many of them we found ladies taking coffee 
with their owners, while servants were hurrying to and 
fro, full of bustle and importance. 

Altogether there was an atmosphere of comfort about 


selec 

tenants of the front seats presented much the same ap. 
pearance as a parterre of flowers ; there were turbans of 
every tint, dresses of every dye, bonnets of every form: 
and such a constant flutter, fidget, and fuss; such bow- 
ing, smiling, and whispering, that I began to fancy there 
must be some mistake, and that we were, in fact, gathered 
together to witness some mere worldly exhibition. 

But the monotonous chanting of the priests, which 
had been momentarily suspended, was suddenly renewed ; 
and I turned away from a score of polite greetings, 
offered by persons of whom [ had not the slightest re- 
collection, but to whom I had doubtlessly been presented 
during the carnival, in order to observe the proceedings 
beneath me. 

The patriarch was seated on his throne, dressed in a 
vestment of white satin, clasped on the breast with an 
immense diamond ornament, over which was flung a 
scarf of gold tissue ; the borders of the robe were wrought 
to about a foot in depth with portraits of the saints in 
needle-work of different colours, interspersed with gold 
and silver threads. His crown of crimson velvet was 
entirely covered with immense pearls, fashioned into 
different figures ; the intermediate spaces being occupied 
by rubies, emeralds, and brilliants, of great beauty and 
lustre. He held his staff in one hand, and in the other 
the gospel, bound in white satin, and studded with 
jewels ; and, at every movement that he made, the tapers 
by which he was surtounded flashed back the radianco 
of his elaborately gemmed habit in a Coruscation perfect- 
ly dazzling. 

Beside him, and on a level with the throne, sat Logo- 
theti, in an uniform richly embroidered with silver ; my 


the establishment, which quite made me overlook its | father was beside him; and at the foot of his chair stood 


otherwise dreary extent ; and as I passed out by another 
door, having before me the palace of the patriarch, I felt 
no inclination to commiserate the worldly condition of 
his subordinates. 

From the priest’s house we proceeded to the prison,* 
where we found one miserable urchin of twelve years 
old, “ in durance vile” for an attempt to turn Mussulman ; 
he was ragged and almost barefooted, and’ some pious 
Turk had promised to recompense his apostacy with a» 
new suit, and a pair of shoes; but, unfortunately for 
the cause of the prophet, the boy was caught in the act 
of elusion, and delivered up by his exasperated parents 
to the authority of the church, which had already kept 
him a prisoner for eight days, and was about to send 
him, with a chain about his leg, to spend a month in a 
public mad-house ! 

What analogy the good papas had found between the 
mosque and mad-house I know not} but the punishment 
was certainly a most original and frightful one. The 
boy told us his own tale, and then added, with a broad 
grin, that he would take them in at last. Two other 
prisoners, accused of theft, were about to suffer their 
sentence in a day or two: exile in both cases, accom- 
panied by branding on the breast in the most aggravated 
of the two; and, meanwhile, close confinement. They 
were a couple of shrewd-looking, desperate ruffians, and 
laughed in his face as the keeper spoke of them. We 
were then shown the bastinado, and the rings and chains 
for insubordinate prisoners; and, after having made a 
donation which was received with a surprise perfectly 
untrammeled with gratitude, I returned to the residence 
of our hospitable friends, with the rattling of fetters in 
my ears, and a thousand gloomy fancies floating over my 
brain. 

At half past ten o’clock we repaired ‘once more to the 
church, in order to assist at the midnight mass% where a 
Greek lady very politely gave up her seat to me, that I 
might have an uninterfupted view of the ceremonies. 
The service.had alfeady commenced when we entered, 
and the whole interior of the edifice was one blaze of 
light. The thirty chandeliers suspended from the ceiling 
threw a many-coloured gleam on the crowd beneath 
them, from their pendants of tinted’glass; and the huge 
candles in front of the sanctuary, and the tapers burning 
before the saints, added to the brightness of the glare ; 
which, penetrating through the lattices of the gallery," 


had ever witnessed in a place of worship. Tlie fair 
—. , wee 


* The fact of the patriarch being not only the head 
tion, will account for the proximity ‘of the prisoh to the 


Vogorede ; while immediately in front of the throne, in 
a line with the pulpit, four of the Russian secretaries 
occupied a crimson-cushioned seat, whence they had a 
full view of the sanctuary. 

Among the numerous causes, all working towards the 
same centre of Russian supremacy in Turkey, one of 
the most dangerous for the Moslem is the community of 
religion between the Russianand the Greek. The auto- 
crat has built a church for the Greeks in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, and the arms of Russia surmount the 
portal! The attachés of the Russian embassy, while 
the members of all the other legations are either sleeping 
or feasting, are meekly kneeling before the throne of the 
Greek patriarch, and humbly kissing the hand which 
is extended to them ! 

The act in itself is simple. It is the effect that it pro- 
duces on the minds of the mass which is to be dreaded. 
The expression of delighted admiration on the coun- 
tenances of the crowd was a perfect study, as, following 
in the wake of Logotheti and Vogorede, ere less im- 
portant persons had an opportunity of doing homage to 
the patriarch, the all-powerful agents of all-powerful 
Russia bent a willing knee to kiss'the sacred hand. A 
common interest was created at once, and no tie is so 
sure as that of religious faith. The Greeks’ already 
writhe in their fetters—the bondmen loathe their task- 
masters—the tree is cankered at the core, and hollowed 
in the trunk: Jet Russia apply the axe, and it will fall. 

The Moslem, be he lured to ruin as stnilingly as he 
may, and flattered into security .as blandly as the crimi- 
nal of his country, who finds the ropé about his neck 
ere he knows that he is condemned, is the coveted prey 
of his semi-barbarous ally. Tlie force of the Russian, 
and the guile of the Greek——exterrial power and internal 
treachery-—are at work against him ; and what has he 
to oppose to these High-sounding titles,and pompous 
phrases—a young and half-trained soldiery—a navy, 
unequal to the agement of their magnificent ship- 
ping—and a capital, protected “by men, many of whom 
wear a Russian medal at per breast—a medal bestowed 
on them by the muhificent emperor of another nation, 
for having done their duty (according to Muscovite no- 
tions) towards their own ! és 

But let Turkey be supported for awhile, as her own 
efforts merit that she should be ; let her find the ready 
help from European powers, in which she so fondly 
trusted—and she will, ere long, prove. f worthy to 
take her place among the nations, Her military and 
naval forces require only time ; her soldiers have already 
given evidence of their courage, and, having so done 
when comparatively undisci , will naturally develope 
still higher attributes when acting as a well-organised 





episcopal palace. 


body ; in which each individual receives, as well as gives, 
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support. Let the Russian medal be trampled in the dust 
of the city streets—and this will demand no effort on 
the part of those who wear it, into whose breast it burns, 
and who consider it rather as a brand of disgrace than 
as a creditable badge—and it will then require no spirit 
of prophecy to foretell the future prosperity of Turkey. 
To the East, Europe is indebted for her knowledge of 
military tactics and military subordination, and she can 
well afford to pay back the debt. Half a dozen ex- 
perienced officers. would, in a few months, change the 
whole appearance and nature of the Turkish army. 

Homage had been paid to the patriarch, and the chant- 
ing became more animated, as, followed by a train of 
are}ibishops and bishops, he retired to the sanctuary, and 
added to his already costly habiliments several other 
jeweled and embroidered draperies. He next received 
the sacrament, at which period of the ceremony every 
man, woman, and child, within the church, hastened to 
light the taper that they had brought for the purpose, 
(the symbol of the resurrection,) which produced a 
sudden burst of light absolutely thrilling. As I looked 
down upon the struggling and stifling crowd beneath me, 
so closely wedged together that it was with difficulty 
they could raise the arm holding the taper, which each 
lit by that of his neighbour, the scene was most extra- 
ordinary. A dense vapour was even then rapidly spread- 
ing its heavy folds over the whole edifice, and, in a few 
moments, I could distinguish nothing but a sea of heads, 
anda multitude of pigmy lights, feebly struggling through 
the thick smoke. 

The fiery and impetous Greeks, enthusiastic in all 
their feelings—in religion, in love, in hate, and in am- 
bition—did not, in the present instance, confine them. 
selves so scrupulously as an European congregation 
would have done, to the space assigned to them—half a 
dozen wild, bandit-looking individuals clambered into 
the pulpit—a score more clung to the steps—those who 
chanced to be nearest to the vacated stalls of the bishops 
appropriated them without ceremony—others hung by 
the pillars which supported the gallery—and thus suffi- 
cient space was with difficulty ensured by the panting 
beadles for the passage of the procession. 

At this moment, I followed my friend from the church, 
and four or five sturdy servants having with considerable 
effort forced a way for us to the patriarch’s palace, we 
hastened to take possession of his private sitting-room, 
which, as it overlooked the enelosure in which the church 
was situated, and where the procession was to halt, he 
had politely offered, in order to secure the gratification 
of my curiosity. 

The night was one of beauty. Theypale moon was 
riding high among masses of fleecy clouds, which were 
pillowed upon the deep blue of the sky, forming towers, 
and palaces, and islets, so changeful and fleeting, that 
they looked like the ephemeral creations of fairy-land. 
A lofty and leafy plane tree, whose foliage had newly 
burst beneath the soft influence of spring, was sighing 
gently in the midnight Wind; and the long dark outline 
of the monastic buildings, and the slanting roof of the 
church, loomed out in the faint moonlight, with a mys- 
terious depth of shadow well suited to the solemnity of 
the hour. The wide doors of the sacred edifice sudden- 
ly fell back—the low chant of the choir swelled upon 
the night air—and forth rushed the eager crowd that had 
so lately thronged the church; each with his lighted 
taper in his hand, and pressing forward to a raised plat- 
form in the centre of the enclosure, railed in for the 
convenience of the patriarch and his train of dignitaries. 

Ere long, the whole of the wide space was like a sea, 
in which the dark waves flung themselves upwards in 
fiery sparks, while they rolled and swelled in gloom be- 
neath the surface—or like a spot upon a sky of tempest, 
into which were gathered all the stars of heaven to form 
one galaxy of light amid the surrounding gloom. And 
forth into this place of brightness slowly moved the holy 
train from the chapel. First came the bearer of the 
golden crucifix, surrounded by gilded lanterns and gleam- 
ing candlesticks; and mext the torch-bearers, whose 
waxen candles, linked together in threes with gaudily 
coloured ribands, represented the trinity; then moved 
forward a train of priests, walking two and two, with 
their flowing robes of saffron-coloured satin, their luxu- 
riant beards sweeping down to their breasts, their brim- 
less caps, and their long locks falling upon their shoul- 


Nothing can be more picturesque than the head-dress 
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of a Greek priest. As they are not permitted to use 
either scissors or razor from the period of their birth, 
when they are vowed to the church by their parents, 
they reduce the beard by plucking it, according to the 
old Jewish law ; and, being almost universally very fine 
men, they do this with a care and skill which heighten 
the effect of their appearance; while their long thick 
locks are, on ordinary occasions, hidden beneath their 


ps. 

This holy body was succeeded by the patriarch, sup- 
ported on either side by two of the archbishops, who, in 
the Greek church, represent the apostles, as the patriarch 
himself personates the Saviour, and followed by the ten 
others in robes of such dazzling brilliancy that any at- 
tempt at description would be idle. Immediately after 
these came the bishops, walking two and two ; succeeded 
in their turn by Logotheti and Vogorede, another train 
of priests, and finally by that portion of the congrega- 
tion who had not been able to effect an earlier egress 
from the church. 

The junior priests arranged themselves in a circle at 
the foot of the platform, which was soon filled by the 
heads of the church, and the lay dignitaries, among whom 
stood my father. The patriarch read a portion of the 
scriptures, from an ample volume that lay open on the 
stand before him: the attendant priests chanted a psalm 
which rose and fell on the night wind in solemn ca- 


days of penance and abstinence. It was amusing to re- 
mark with what interest every dish was examined, and 
how universally each was rejected which was not com- 
posed of some hitherto forbidden luxury. The centre of 
the table was occupied by a porcelain bowl filled with 
eggs boiled hard, and stained a fine red with logwood : 
but it was placed there merely in compliance with the 
national custom, as an Easter emblem ; for on this, the 
first day of emancipation from the thrall of fast, no in- 
dividual of the party had a thought to bestow on such 
primitive fare. 

At the conclusion of the meal, I went, accompanied 
by my father, and a fine youth who had escaped from col- 
lege for the Easter recess, and who volunteered to act as 
interpreter, to pay a visit to the patriarch, who had ex- 
pressed a desire to make our acquaintance. We were 
conducted through several large, cold, scantily furnished 
apartments, presenting rather the appearance of belong- 
ing to a barrack than to an episcopal palace, with their 
floors thickly strewn with bay leaves, which emitted a 
delicious perfume as we passed along, to the private 
sitting-room overlooking the court of the church, where 
we seated ourselves to await the arrival of the patriarch, 
who had not yet left the sanctuary. 

A sudden rush from the door of the church called us 
to the windows, whence we could distinguish, in the 
distance, the gorgeous procession which was conducting 





dences ; and, finally, the elder of the bishops, having 
placed in the hand of the patriarch one of the triple 
candles which I have already named, wherewith to bless | 
the people ; and subsequently two linked together, re- | 
presenting the double nature of Christ ; the whole crowd 
bowed their uncovered heads, and crossed themselves 
seven times, with the collected points of the two fore- 
fingers and the thumb; after which a passage was with | 
difficulty forced through the crowd for the return of the | 
procession, whose chant gradually died away upon the 
ear, as it disappeared beneath the portal of the church, | 
and in five minutes more we were alone, gazing out upon 
the empty enclosure flickered with moonlight. 
It was a solemn moment! The pomp and circum- 
stance of human worship had passed away, and we | 
luoked only on the uncertain moon, over which the light 
scud was rapidly drifting ; while the only sound that fell | 
upon our ears was the sighing of the midnight wind 
through the leaves of the tall plane tree. I bowed my 
head in silence upon the cushion against which I leaned | 
—my excited fancies were suddenly sobered, my throb- | 
bing pulses stilled—-Nature had spoken to my heart, and | 
my spirit was subdued beneath her influence. It was a 
sudden and strange reaction; and, could I at that mo- | 
ment have escaped to the solitude of my own chamber, | 
I do not think that one idle memory of the magnificence | 
which I had so lately witnessed would have intruded on | 
| 


my reveries. 

Man’s pride, and pomp, and power, had fettered my 
fancy, and riveted my gaze—but it was night; the still, 
soft night, with its pale moon, its mysterious clouds, and 
its sighing voice, which had touched my spirit. In such 
hours, the heart would be alone with God ! 

When we re-entered the church, I feared that I should 
have fainted; thick volumes of smoke were rolling heavi- | 
ly along the roof ; the suffocating incense was mounting 
in columns from the censers—the myriad tapers were 
adding their heat to that of the burning perfume; and 
the transition from the light pure atmosphere without 
was sickening. I persisted, nevertheless, in my deter- 
mination of remaining until the close of the ceremony 
which concluded with the declaration of faith, read by 
Logotheti; and a portion of the gospel, delivered from 
the pulpit by a priest, richly dressed in blue and silver. 

The gray light of morning was glimmering on the 
Bosphorus as we returned to the house, where we break- 
fasted, and then retired to bed with aching heads and 
dazzled eyes, to prepare for the fatigues of the morrow. 


—— 


CHAPTER XX, 


Feasting after fasting—Visit to the patriarch—Gorgeous proces- 
sion—Inconvenient enthusiasm—(ndisposition of the patri- 
arch—The ceremony of unrobing—The impromptu fair—The 
patriarch at home—The goldgn eggs. 


To what a breakfast did we sit down the following 
morning! The long and rigorous fast was over—and a 
hearty vengeance was to be taken for the previous forty 








the patriarch home after eight and forty hours of con- 
stant ceremonial, We had ample time to enjoy the spec- 
tacle, for the throng was so dense that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the beadles and kavasses could 
force a passage through the excited and clamorous mul- 
titude, for the objects of their overweening and incon- 
venient enthusiasm. Nor was the difficulty likely to 
decrease—for the crowd were still pouring out from the 
church, clinging one to the other to secure their footing, 


| and defying alike the many-thonged whips of the beadles, 


and the powerful elbows and staves of the police. 

The patriarch, who had rigorously observed the fast 
throughout the whole of Lent—and who had, moreover, 
only partially recovered from a severe and lingering ill- 
ness, was little able, after forty-eight consecutive hours of 
exertion, to contend with this unlooked-for and gratu- 
itous demand upon his energies; and, as he moved for- 
ward, supported by two of the bishops, he continually 
implored the forbearance of the people, who, in their 


| eagerness to kiss the hem of his garment, subjected him 
| to no slight risk of suffocation. 


But he implored in 


| vain: the crowd shouted and struggled—the beadles 


struck and shoved ; and the priests threatened and ex- 
postulated, unheeded—while the patriarch was ultimately 


| lifted from his feet, and carried to the foot of the great 
| stair leading to the palace, by half a dozen of his fol- 


lowers. 
The solemn chant of the approaching priests instantly 
re-echoed through the vast pile, and an avenue was 


| formed from the portal of the building to the door of the 


‘apartment in which we stood. First entered the incense- 
lbearer, who swung his censer twice or thrice at each ex- 
tremity of the room, and then hastily withdrew; and he 
was almost immediately followed by the whole train of 
bishops, sinking under the weight of jewels and em- 


| broidery in which they were attired, and who took their 


places in line along the edge of the divan, and there 
awaited in silence the arrival of the two archbishops who 
preceded the patriarch. The sight was dazzling! On 
all sides a mass of gold and precious stones, of tissue 
and embroidery, presented itself; and the eye actually 
ached with gazing. After the lapse of a few seconds, 
the great dignitaries also arrived: and, as I advanced to 
'siss the hand of the patriarch, I felt completely over- 
‘awed by the magnificence of the spectacle. 

The ceremony of unrobing followed, during which 
tthe solemn chanting of the priests, who lined the gallery 
‘through which the train had passed, was never once in- 
terrupted ; and as the bishops cast off robe after robe of 
costly silk, gorgeous brocade, and glittering tissue, I only 
marveled how they could have supported such a weight 
of dress amid the crowd that had so unmercifully pressed 
upon them below, without sinking under it. 

A farred mantle having been flung over the shoulders 
of the patriarch, he was conducted from the apartment, 
followed by the bishops; and we remained for a time 
watching the movements of the multitude in the court 
Ioeneath, while he prepared himself to receive the nu- 
imerous visits which he had to undergo, ere he could 
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enjoy the repose that he so much needed. Triumphal 
arches, formed of green boughs and flowering shrubs, 
had been hastily set up in every direction, and beneath 
these stood the sherbet venders, and confectioners, with- 
out whom no festival is complete, in the East. 

The church doors were already closed : and the versa- 
tile Greeks were now as ardent and eager in the pursuit 
of pleasure as they had been but an hour previously in 
that of salvation. Most of them were employed in re- 
arranging their turbans, which had been unwound in the 
late struggle: others were squatted on the ground, eat- 
ing yahourt (a sort of coagulated buttermilk) out of 
small earthen basins, which they emptied with their fore- 
finger, with a rapidity perfectly surprising; and others 
again surrounding a mohalibe merchant, whose large 
tray, neatly covered with a white cloth, china saucers, 
and shining brass spoons shaped like trowels, enhanced 
the relish of the dainty that he dispensed—a species of 
inferior blanc-manger, eaten with rose-water and pow- 
dered sugar. 

A servant having announced that the patriarch awaited 
us in another apartment, we followed him to a spacious 
saloon in the opposite wing of the palace, where we 
found the magnificent prelate seated in a cushioned chair 
raised a few steps from the floor. He had exchanged 
his party-coloured raiment for a flowing robe of violet 
silk with a falling collar of velvet, and wore about his 
neck a massive gold chain, from which was suspended a 
star of brilliants. On his right hand were two baskets 
of variegated wicker-work: the one containing eggs of 
acrimson colour, richly gilt, and the other filled with 
eggs of white and gold—while on his left hand, a larger 
basket was upheaped with others simply stained with 
logwood, like those which I had seen on the breakfast 
table. 

He received us with much politeness ; and, through 
the medium of our young friend, who made an admira- 
ble dragoman, he asked me several questions on the im- 


pressions which [ had received of the East: appeared 
eratified at the admiration that I expressed of the 
gorgeous ceremonial to which I had so lately been a wit- 


ness ; and regretted that the exhaustion under which he 
was then suffering from the fatigues of the last two days 
rendered him unable to converse with me, as he had been 
desirous of doing. 

Coffee and sweetmeats were shortly afterwards served ; 
and, as I was aware that the anteroom was thronged 
with persons who were waiting to pay their compliments 
to him, I rose to depart—when he presented to mea 
couple of the gilded eggs, which he accompanied by a 
flattering expression of the pleasure that my visit had 
afforded to him, and a hope that he should again see me 
when his health was re-established. I made as hand- 
some a reply as I was capable of doing; pressed to my 
lips the holy fingers which were extended towards me, 
and took my leave. 

I was not aware, as I received the eggs, of the extent 
of the compliment that had been paid to me—which I 
only learnt accidentally, on enquiring the origin and 
meaning of so singular an offering. The custom, as I 
was informed, is of so ancient a date, that no reason, 
save its antiquity, can now be adduced for its observ- 
ance ; but great ceremony is kept up in the distribution. 
'l’o the principal persons of the nation the patriarch gives 
two of those eggs which are gilt, to the next in rank one 
gilt and one plain—then follows one gilt—then two 
plain—and finally one: but, to each person who is ad- 
mitted to the presence of the patriarch, he is under the 
necessity of making the offering, be the guest who he 
may; and a day is set apart during the week, on which 
the whole of the male Greek population of Constantino- 
ple have the right to receive it at his hands, until extreme 
fatigue obliges him to resign the office to the grand- 
vicar. 

On returning to the house of our friends, we partook 
of coffee, and the delicious Easter cake, peculiar to the 
Greeks; and immediately afterwards embarked in our 
caique, which was to convey us to the Echelle des 
Morts, in order to witness the festivities of the Armenians 
in the great cemetery. 





CHAPTER XXtI. 


High street of Pera—Dangers and donkeys—Traveling in an 
araba—Fondness of the Orientals for their cemeteries—Sin- 
gular spectacle—Moral supineness of the Armenians—M. 
Nubar—The fair—Armenian dance—Anti-exclusives—Water 
venders—Being a la Franka—Wrestling-rings—The battle of 
the sects. 


The araba was already at the door when we arrived at 
home; and, weary with mounting the steep ascent to 
Pera, I gladly threw myself upon the crimson mattrass, 
and among the yielding cushions, and prepared to be- 
come a spectator of this new festival in luxurious 
inaction. 

Let no one venture either on foot, on horseback, or in 
a carriage, along the all-but-interminable High street of 
Pera, on a féte-day, if he be ina hurry! In the first 
place, two moderately sized individuals who chance to be 
opposite neighbours, may shake hands from their own 
doors without moving an inch forward—and in the next, 
| there is no other road from Top-hanne or Galata (the 
| principal landing-places) to the great cemetery. And 

then the natives of the East have a very sociable, but 
extremely inconvenient habit of walking with their arms 
' about each other’s necks, or holding hands like children, 
| in parties of five or six, although they are obliged, from 
| the narrowness of the thoroughfare, to move along side- 
ways; but, nevertheless, they will not slacken their hold 
until the necessity for so doing becomes sufficiently im- 
perative to admit no alternative. 

Another peculiarity attending an Eastern mob is its 

| utter disregard of being run over, or knocked down: an 
Oriental will see your horse’s nose resting on his shoul- 
| der, and even then he will not move out of the way until 
| you compel him; and when your arabajhe warns him 
| that he is almost under the wheel of the carriage, he 
| looks at him as though he wondered at the wanton 
| waste of words bestowed upon so insignificant a piece of 
| information. 
But, if the bipeds are difficult of management, the 
| quadrupeds are altogether unmanageable! Let those 
whose nerves are shattered by the rattle of the London 
carts come here, and have their temper tried by the don- 
keys of Constantinople. You have scarcely turned the 
corner of the street, and forced your way among the 
clinging, chattering, lounging mob, ere you come upon 
a gang of donkeys: your horse is restless—he champs 
the bit, paws with his fore-leg, and backs among the 
crowd, in his impatience to get on ; you must be content- 
ed to allow him the privilege of champing, pawing, and 
backing, for there is no contending against a string of a 
dozen donkeys, laden with tiles. 

While you are trying to look amused at your dilemma, 
and endeavouring with “favour and fair words” to in- 
duce their owner to arrange them in regular line in order 
to enable you to pass, you hear a portentous clatter a 
hundred yards ahead : you louk forward with foreboding, 
and your fears have not misled you—it is, indeed, “the 
meeting of the donkeys ;” and another gang, heavily 
charged with earth, or bricks, or unhewn stone, are 
gravely approaching to entangle themselves among your 
first favourites, and to be dislodged only with blows and 
| he very ill-calculated to pacify either you or your 
| horse. 

In an araba your case is still more hopeless: for a 
horse must get on at last, by dint of intruding upon the 
pavement, and impudently poking his nose into every 
window—applying his shoulder to the back of one indi- 
vidual, and whisking his long tail into the face of an- 
other ; but a carriage following a carriage must be satisfied 
to travel at the pace which may chance to be agreeable 
to its leader—while a carriage meeting a carriage is 
pushed one way, lifted another, driven against the walls 
of the houses, and shoved into the kennel, until you be- 
gin to consider it very doubtful whether you possess suf- 
ficient strength of wrist and tenacity of finger, to enable 
you to remain within, while such violent proceedings are 
taking place without. And when to these difficulies are 
superadded the inconvenience of a dense, reckless, plea- 
sure-seeking mob, it must be conceded on all hands that 
the progress along the High street of Pera on a festival 
day is by no means “easy traveling.” 

On the occasion of which I am about to speak, we 
encountered three detachments of donkeys, four arabas, 
six horses laden with timber, and a flock ef sheep: for- 
tunately, we were by no means pressed for time—though 








—+ 
how we escaped victimising a few of the supine subjects 
of his sublime highness, I cannot take upon me to 
explain. 

Ihave already spoken elsewhere of the indifference, if 
not absolute enjoyment, with which the inhabitants of 
the East frequent their burying-grounds: but on the oc- 
casion of this festival I was more impressed than ever 
by the extent to which it is carried. The whole of the 
Christian cemetery had assumed the appearance of a 
fair: nor was this all, for the very tombs of the dead 
were taxed to enhance the comforts of the living ; and 
many was the tent whose centre table, covered with a 
fringed cloth, and temptingly spread with biscuits, sweet- 
meats, and sherbet, was the stately monument of some 
departed Armenian! Grave-stones steadied the poles 
which supported the swings—divans, comfortably over- 
laid with cushions, were but chintz-covered sepulchres— 
the step that enabled the boy to reach his seat in the 
merry-go-round was the earth which had been heaped 
upon the breast of the man whose course was run—the 
same trees flung their long shadows over the sports of 
the living and the slumbers of the dead—the kibaub 
merchants had dug hollows to cook their dainties under 
the shelter of the tombs; and the smoking booths were 
amply supplied with seats and counters from the same 
wide waste of death. 

On one side, a slender train of priests were commit- 
ting a body to the earth, and mingling their lugubrious 
chant with the shrill instruments of a party of dancers ; 
on the other, a patrol of dismounted lancers were thread- 
ing among the many-coloured tents, in order to maintain 
an order which the heavy-witted Armenians lacked all 
inclination to break. 

I never saw a set of people who bore so decidedly the 
stamp of having been born to slavery as the Armenians: 
they seem even to love the rattle of their chains; they 
have no high feeling, no emulation, no enthusiasm, no 
longing for “a place among the nations ;” no aspira- 
tions after the bright and the beautiful ; no ideas, in short, 
beyond a pitiful imitation of their Moslem masters, whom 
they consider as the ne plus ultra of all perfection. 

The appearance of the upper class of Armenians I 
have already described. Give them a more becoming 
head-dress, and their costume is surpassingly graceful : 
but their advantages are all external ; their dreams are 
all of piasters—they have no soul. If you talk to them 
of their subjection to the Osmanli, what do they reply? 
“ All that you say may be very true; but it does not 
concern me—my affairs are in a most prosperous con- 
dition.” 

It is impossible to make them sensible of their own 
social position: they listen, twirl their mustachioes, 
flourish their white handkerchiefs, replenish their chi- 
bouks, utter from time'to time “ pekké,” (very well,) with 
an inane smile, and ultimately walk away, as well satis- 
fied with themselves and with their tyrants as though the 
subject were one of the most irrelevant nature. 

From this sweeping accusation of apathy and self- 
depreciation, even after many months passed in the East, 
I can except only one individual ; but that one is indeed 
a rare and bright example to the rest of his countrymen. 
To those travellers who have visited Constantinople, and 
who have had the pleasure and advantage of his ac- 
quaintance, I need scarcely say that I allude to M. Nubar, 
the eminent merchant of Galata, whose extensive in- 
formation, sound judgment, and habitual courtesy, ren- 
der his friendship extremely valuable to those who are 
fortunate enough to secure it. _ 

To return, however, to the festival of the Champ des 
Morts, from which I have digressed. Every hundred 
yards that we advanced, the scene became more striking. 
One long line of diminutive tents formed a temporary 
street of eating-houses: there were kibaubs, pillauf, frit- 
ters, pickled vegetables, soups, rolls stuffed with fine 
herbs, sausages, fried fish, bread of every quality, and 
cakes of all dimensions. Escaping from this too savoury 
locality, we found ourselves among the sherbet venders, 
whose marquees, lined with blue or crimson, were pitch- 
ed with more precision and regard to comfort and con- 
venience than those of the restaurateurs. Mirrors, 
bouquets, and a display of goblets of all shapes’ and sizes, 
were skilfully set forth in many of them: some even 
indulged in the luxury of pictures, which were univers- 
ally glaring and highly coloured French prints of female 
heads, of the most common description; and in these 








tents chairs and cushions were alike provided for the 
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guests—while in one corner stood the mangal, ready to 
supply the necessary fragment of live coal for igniting 
the chibouk, 

Scattered among these more assuming establishments 
were the stands of the itinerant merchants, whose little 
cupolaed fountains threw up a slender thread of water 
to the accompaniment of a tinkling sound, produced by 
the contact of half a dozen thin plates of metal : white 
a circle of sherbet glasses, filled with liquids of different 
celouis, and interspersed with green boughs, and sus- 
pended lemons, looked so cool and refreshing that they 
were more tempting by far than the aristocratic establish- 
ments of the marquee owners. Here and there a flat 
tomb, fancifully covered with gold-embroidered handker- 
chiefs, was overspread with smeetmeats and preserved 
fruits—while, ir the midst of these rival establiskments, 
groups of men were seated in « circle, wherever a little 
shade could be obtained, smoking their long pipes in si- 
lence, with their diminutive coffee-cups resting on the 
ground beside them. The wooden kiosk overhanging 
the Bosphorus was crowded; and many a patty was 
snugly niched among the acacias, with their backs rest- 
ing against the tomus, and the sunshine flickering at 
their feet, 

But the leading feature of the festival was the Arme- 
nian dance, that was going forward in every direction, 
and which was so perfectly characteristic of the people 
that it merits particular mention. A large circle was 
formed, frequently consisting of between forty and fifty 
individuals, (chance comers falling in as they pleased, 
without question or hindrance,) holding each other by 
the hand, or round the neck, and wedged closely together 
so as to form a compact body—the leader of the dance 
being the only one who detached himself from the rest, 
and held the person next to him atarm’s length. In the 
centre of the ring stood, and sometimes danced, the mu- 
sician, whose instrument was either a species of small, 
cracked guitar, with wire strings, which he struck with 
very slender regard to either time or tune—or a bagpipe 
precisely similar to that of Scotland, but not played in 
the same spirit-stirring style—the Armenian performer 
making no attempt at any thing beyond noise, and never 
by any accident forming three consecutive notes which 
harmonised. But his hearers were not fastidious, and 
the music was, at least, in good keeping with the dance. 
Beside the minstrel, such as I have described him, moved 
the buffoon of the company, who also, by some extraor- 
dinary and perfectly Armenian concatenation of ideas, 
acted as master of the ceremonies. 

The leader flourished a painted muslin handkerchief, 
while he lifted up first one foot and then the other, as 
fowls do sometimes in a farm-yard ; poising the body on 
one leg for an instant, and then changing the position, 
This movement was followed by the whole of the party 
with more or less awkwardness; and thus hopping, 
balancing, and shifting their feet, they slowly worked 
round and round the circle, without changing either the 
time or the movement for several consecutive hours ; the 
different individuals falling in and out of the ring as 
their inclination prompted, without disturbing in the 
slightest degree the economy of the dance. There was 
nothing exclusive in these Terpsichorean circles, where 
the smart serving-man’s neck was clasped b; the sinewy 
hand of the street porter, and where the einbroidered Al- 
banian legging and European shoe were placed in juxta- 
position with the bare limb and heelless slipper. There 
must have been at least a dozen of these dances going 
forward in the fair, (for such I may truly call it,) with 
a perseverance and solemnity perfectly astonishing, when 
it is remembered that many of the individuals thus en- 
gaged had walked five and six leagues to share in the 
festival, and would have no resting-place but the earth, 
whereon to sleep away their fatigue. 

Great was the commerce of the water venders, who 
traversed the crowd in every direction, with their classic- 
ally formed earthen jars upon their shoulders, and their 
crystal goblets in their hands, who, for a couple of paras, 
poured forth a draught of sparkling water, which almost 
made one thirsty to look at it; and were as particular 
and punctilious in cleansing the glass after every cus- 
tomer, as though they were under the surveillance of 
his successor. 

A few, a very few, of the revelers had indulged in 
deeper potations, and were exhibiting proofs of their in- 
ebriety in their unsteady gait and uncertain utterance ; 
but intemperance ig not yet the common vice of the 


East ; although it bids fair in time to become such. A 
very talented and distinguished individual, with whom I 
was lately conversing on the subject of the different de- 
grees of civilisation, attained by particular nations, said 
of the Russians that they had commenced with cham- 
pagne and ballet-dancers. Glorious was it, therefore, for 
the half dozen Armenians who were staggering among 
the crowd, to have profited as far as they could by so 
brilliant an example. Being intoxicated is, according to 
the Eastern phraseology, being @ la Franka. 

Apart from the crowd were wrestling-rings, where the 
combatant; exhibited their prowess precisely after the 
fashion of the ancient Romans; and on all sides were 
bands of Bohemians, as dark-eyed and as voluble as the 
gipsies of Europe. 

The festival iasted three days, and not a single hand 
nor voice was raised in violence during the whole pe- 
riod ; when, as if resolved to vindicate themselves from 
the aspersion of utter insensibility, the catholic and 
schismatic sects terminated their sports with a regular 
fight, in front of an Armenian church in Galata. The 
schismatic party were returning to the place of embark- 
ation, in order to pass over to Constantinople, end sing- 
ing at the pitch of their voices, at the precise moment 
when a priest of the opposite sect was performing mass 
in the church. A messenger was Jespatched to the 
revelers to enforce silence until they had quitied iiw pre- 
cincts of the chapel; but his errand was a vain one; 
the schismatics were not to be controlled ; a crowd col- 
lected—the saerits of the case were explained—the catio- 
lics becar:> furious, and insisted on the instant departure 
of the intruders—the schismatics waxed valiant, and re- 
fused to move—and, finally, after a fight in which many | 
blows were given and received, the Turks stepped in as 
mediators, and carried off a score of the combatants to 
Stamboul, where they were detained for the night, fined 
a few piasters, and dismissed like a set of lubberly school- 
boys, who had wound up a holyday with a boxing 
match ! 








—— 
CHAPTER XXII. 


The mosques at midnight—Baron Rothschild—Firmans and or- 
ders—A proposition—Masquerading—St. Sophia by lamplight 
—The congregation—The mosque of Sultan Achmet—Colos 
sa! pillars—Returiu to the hares:—The cheik-islam—Count 
Bethiany—The party —St. Sophia by daylight—*rroneous im- 
pression—Turkish paradise—Piety of the Turkish women— 
The vexed traveller—- Uisappointment—Confusion of archi- 
tecture—The sweating stone—Women's galiery—View from 
the gallery—Gog and Magog at Constantinople—The impene- 
trable door—Ancient tzadition—Leads of the mosque—Gal- 
lery of the dome—The doves—Tiie Atmeidan—The tree of 
groans—The mosque of Sultan Achmet—Antique vases—His- 
torical pulpit—The inner court—The six minarets—The 
mosque of Solimanie—Painted windows—Ground plan of the 
principal mosques—The treasury of Solimanie—Mausoleum 
of Solyman the Magnificent—iodel of the mosque at Mecca 
—Mausoleums in general—Indispensable accessories--The 
Medresh—Mosque of Sultan Mahmoud at Topp-hanne. 


Although [ am about to describe to my readers a 
morning at the mosques, I must nevertheless first con- 
duct them into the mosques at midnight, by recounting 
a visit to St. Sophia and Suitan Achmet, which I have 
hitherto forborne to mention, in the hope (since real- 
ised) of being enabled, ere my departure from Constan- 
tinople, both to form and to impart a better idea of these 
magnificent edifices than my first adventvrous survey 
had rendered me capable of doing. 

During a visit that I made to a Turkish family, with | 
whom I had become acqua:nted, the conversation turned | 
on the difficulty of obtaining a firman to see the mosques; | 
when it was stated that Baron Rothschild was the only | 
private individual to whom the favour had ever been ac- | 
corded: (probably upon the same principle that the | 
pope instituted the order of St. Gregory, and bestowed | 
the first decoration upon the Hebraic Croesus), and that 

travellers were thus dependent on the uncertain chance 

of encountering, during their residence in Turkey, some 

distinguished person to whom the marble doors were 

permitted to fall back. 

In vain I questioned and cross-questioned ; | faile te 

obtain a ray of hope beyond the very feeble one held out 

by this infrequent castiakty ; and I coald not refrain from 

expressing the bitterness of my disappointment, with an | 
emphasis which convinced my Mussulman hearers that | 
I was sincere. 
Hours passed away, and other subjects had succeeded | 




















to this most interesting one, when, as the evening closed 
in, I remarked that Bey, the eldest son of the 
house, was catrying on a very energetic sotto voce con- 
yersation with his venerable father; and I was not a 
little astonished when he ultimately informed me, in his 
imperfect French, that there was one method of visiting 
the mosques, if I had nerve to attempt it, which would 
probably prove successful ; and that, in the event of my 
resolving to run the risk, he was himself so convinced 
of its practicability, that he would accompany me, with 
the consent of his father, attended by the old kiara, or 
house-steward; upon the understanding (and on this 
the gray-bearded Effendi had resolutely insisted) that in 
the event of detection it was to be suuve qui peut; an 
arrangement that would enable his son at once to elude 
pursuit, if he exercised the least ingenuity or caution. 

What European traveller, possessed of the least spirit 
of adventure, would refuse to encounter danger in order 
to stand beneath the dome of St. Sophia? And, above 
all, what wandering giaour could resist the temptation 
of entering a mosque during high prayer ? 

These were the questions that I asked myself as the 
young bey vowed himself so gallantly to the venture, 
(to him, in any case, not without its dangers,) in order 
to avert from me the disappointment which I dreaded. 

I at once understood that the attempt must be made 
in a Turkish dress ; but this fact was of trifling import- 
ance, as no costume in the world lends itself more readi- 
ly or more conveniently to the purposes of disguise. 
After having deliberately weighed the chances for and 
against detection, I resolved to run the risk ; and accord- 
ingly I stained my eyebrows with some of the dye com- 
mon in the harem; concealed my female attire beneath 
a magnificent pelisse, lined with sables, which fastened 
from my chin to my feet; pulled a fez low upon my 
brow ; and, preceded by a servant with a lantern, at- 
tended by the bey, and followed by the kiara and a pipe- 
bearer, at half past ten o’clock I sallied forth on my ad- 
venturous errand. 

We had not mentioned to either the wife or the mo- 
ther of the bey whither we were bound, being fearful of 
alarming them vnnecessarily ; and they consequently 
remained perfectly satisfied with the assurance of the 
old gentleman, that I was anxious to see the Bosphorus 
by moonlight; though a darker night never spread its 
mantle over the earth. 

I am extremely doubtful whether, on a less exciting 
occasion, I could have kept time with the rapid pace of 
my companion over the vile pavement of Constantino- 
ple; as it was, however, I dared not give way, lest any 
among the individuals who followed us, and who were 
perhaps bound on the same errand, should penetrate 
my Cisguise. 

“If we escape from St. Sophia unsuspected,” said 
my chivalrous friend, “ we will then make another bold 
attempt; we will visit the mosque of Sultan Achmet ; 
and as this is a high festival, if you risk the adventure, 
you will have done what no infidel has ever yet dared 
to do; but I fo:ewarn you that, should you be discover- 
ed, and fail to make your escape on the instant, you will 
be torn to pieces.” 

This assertion somewhat staggered me, and for an in- 
stant my woman-spirit quailed ; I contented myself, how- 
ever, with briefly replying, “ When we leave St. Sophia 
we will talk of this,” and continued to walk beside him 
in silence, At length we entered the spacious court of 
the mosque, and as the servants stooped to withdraw my 
shoes, the bey murmured in my ear, ‘“ Be firm, or you 
are lost ’”—-and making a strong effort to subdue the 
feeling of mingled awe and fear which was rapidly 
stealing over me, I pulled the fez deeper upon my eye- 
brows, and obeyed. 

On possing the threshold, I found myself in a covered 
peristyle, whose gigantic columns of granite are partially 
sunk in the wall of which they form a part; the floor 
was covered with fine matting, and the coloured lamps, 
which were suspended in festoons from the lofty ceiling, 
shed a broad light on all the surrounding objects. In 
most of the recesses formed by the pillars, beggars were 
crouched down, holding in fromt of them their little 
metal |asins, to receive the paras of the charitable ; 
while servants lounged to an! fro, or squatted in groups 

upon the matting, awaiting the egress of their employ- 
ers. AsI looked around me, our own attendant moved 
forward, and raising the curtain which veiled a double 
door of bronze, situated at mid-length of the peristyle, 
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I involuntarily shrank back before the blaze of light that 
burst upon me. 

Far as the eye could reach upwards, circles of colour- 
ed fire, appearing as if suspended in mid-air, designed 
the form of the stupendous dome; while beneath, de- 
vices of every shape and colour were formed by myriads 
of lamps of various hues ; the imperial closet, situated 
opposite to the pulpit, was one blaze of refulgence, and 
its gilded lattices flashed back the brilliancy till it looked 
like a gigantic meteor! 

As I stood a few paces within the doorway, I could 
not distinguish the limits of the edifice—I looked for- 
ward, upward—to the right hand, and to the left—but I 
could only take in a given space, covered with human 
beings, kneeling in regalar lines, and at a certain signal 
bowing their turbaned heads to the earth, as if one soul 
and one impulse animated the whole congregation ; 
while the shrill chanting of the choir pealed threugh the 
vast pile, and died away in lengthened cadences among 
the tall dark pillars which support it. 

And this was St. Sophia! ‘T’o me it seemed like a 
creation of enchantment—the light—the ringing voices 
—the mysterious extent, which baffled the earnestness 
of my gaze—the ten thousand turbaned Moslems, all 
kneeling with their faces turned towards Mecca, and at 
intervals laying their foreheads to the earth—the bright 
and various colours of the dresses—and the rich and 
glowing tints of the carpets that veiled the marble floor 
—all conspired to form a scene of such unearthly mag- 
nificence, that I felt as though there could be no reality 
in what I looked on, but that, at some sudden signal, the 
towering columns would fail to support the vault of light 
above them, and all would become void, 

I had forgotten every thing in the mere exercise of 
vision ;—the danger of detection—the flight of time— 
almost my own identity—when my companion uttered 
the single word “ Gel-—Come”—and, passing forward 
to another door on the opposite side of the building, I 
instinctively followed him, and once more found myself 
in the court. 

What a long breath I drew, as the cold air swept 
across my forehead! I[ felt like one who has suddenly 
stepped beyond the circle of an enchanter, and dissolved 
the spell of some mighty magic. 

“ Whither shall we now bend our way?” asked my 
companion, as we resumed our shoes, 

«To Sultan Achmet,” I answered, briefly. I could 
not have bestowed many words on my best friend at 
that moment; the very etfort at speech was painful. 

In ten minutes more we stood before the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet, and, ascending the noble flight of steps 
which leads to the principal entrance, we again cast off 
our shoes, and entered the temple. 

Infinitely less vast than St. Sophia, this mosque im- 
pressed me with a feeling of awe, much greater than 
that which I had experienced in visiting its more stately 
neighbour—four colossal pillars of marble, five or six 
feet in circumference, support the dome, and these were 
wreathed with lamps, even to the summit; while the 
number of lights suspended from the ceiling gave the 
whole edifice the appearance of a space overhur.g with 
stars. We entered at a propitious moment, for the 
faithful were performing their prostrations, and had con- 
sequently no time to speculate on our appearance ; the 
chanting was wilder and shriller than that which I had 
just heard at St. Sophia; it sounded to me, in fact, more 
like the delirious outcry, which we may suppose to have 
been uttered by a band of Delphic priestesses, than the 
voices of a choir of uninspired human beings. 

We passed onward over the yielding carpets, which 
returned no sound beneath our footsteps: and there was 
something strangely supernatural in the spectacle of 
several human beings moving along, without creating a 
single echo in the vast space they traversed. We paused 
an instant beside the marble-arched platform, on which 
the muezzin was performing his prostrations to the shrill 
cry of the choir ;—we lingered another, to take a last 
look at the kneeling thousands who were absorbed in 
their devotions; and then, rapidly descending into the 
court, my companion uttered a hasty congratulation on 
the successful issue of our bold adventure, to which I 
responded a most heartfelt “« Amen’”—and in less than 
an hour, I cast off my fez and my pelisse in the harem 
of Effendi, and exclaimed to its astonished inmates, 
“T have seen the mosques !” 

Knowing what I now know of the ‘Turks, I woul! 














not run the same risk a second time, though the pro- 
phet’s beard were to be my recompense. There are 
some circumstances in which ignorance of the extent of 
the danger is its best antidote. 

But the feeling that remained on my mind was vague 
even to pain; I had seen St. Sophia, it is true, and seen 
it in all the glory of its million lamps; I had beheld it 
at a moment when no Christian eye had ever heretofore 
Jooked on it; and when detection would have involved 
instant destruction. I had lifted aside the veil from the 
Holy of Holies—witnessed the prostration which fol- 
lowed the thrilling ery of « Allah If Allah !’—and pol- 
luted, with the breath of a giaour, the atmosphere of the 
true believers—I had looked upon the cheik-islam, as he 
stood with his face turned Mecca-ward, his pale brow 
cinctured with gold, and his stately figure draped in 
white cachemire—and I had stood erect when every 
head was bowed, and every knee bent at the name of 
the prophet ; but still I had no definite idea of the mosque 
of St. Sophia; on the contrary, the wish that I had for- 
merly felt to visit it grew to a positive craving from the 
hour in which I found myself at midnight beneath its 
fire-girdled dome, and glanced out into the deep and 
mysterious darkness beyond; and it was not until 
months afterwards that it was satisfied, when the ar- 
rival of Count Bathiany, an Hungarian nobleman, bro- 
ther to*the Princess Metternich, gave an opportunity to 
the curious of indulging their lion-hunting propensities. 

The party assembled at half past ten in the morning, 
at one of the gates of the city, near the seraglio wall, 
known by the name of “The Gate of the Garden.” 
There were horsemen and pedestrians—ladies in arabas, 
and on foot—spruce attachés, grave elderly gentlemen, 
anxious antiquaries, officers of the navy, dragomen, fo- 
reign nobles, native servants, and a motley train of 
sailors and attendants, carrying the slippers of their se- 
veral masters. 

But if the eye were confused by the number of ob- 
jects by which it was attracted as our party passed, 
procession-like, through the narrow streets, amid the 
comments and not unfrequently the scowls of the Turks, 
who bear but impatiently this licensed profanation of 
their temples ; the ear was infinitely more so by the con- 
fusion of languages which assailed it on all sides ; here, 
two Russians almost set your teeth on edge as they ex- 
changed a few sentences—there, a couple of Germans 
deluded you for the first moment into a belief that they 
were conversing in English—on one side, a dark-eyed 
stranger begged your pardon in his low soft Italian, for 
an awkwardness of which you were not conscious, and 
thus gave himself an opportunity of addressing you 
during the morning, without rudeness—and on the 
other, two smart midshipmen laughed out in the light- 
ness of their hearts words which told of home, because 
they were breathed in the language of your own land— 
while a constant chorus of T'urkish, Greek, and Arab, 
was kept up by the attendants in the rear. 

At length we reached St. Sophia; and I felt my heart 
beat quicker, as I once more traversed the flagged court, 
and passed the elegant fountain, at which the faithful 
perform their ablutions ; with its projecting octagonal 
roof, its marble basin, and its covering of close iron net- 
work, to protect the spring from the pollution of the 
birds. 

At the entrance of the peristyle to which I have be- 
fore alluded, we put on the slippers we had provided, 
and, as soon as we had all passed, the doors were closed. 

How different was the aspect of every object around 
me from that which it wore on my last visit! Then, all 
was refulgent with light; and now,’a sacred gloom hung 
upon the dark walls, and floated like a veil about our 
path. Few were they who did not pass on in silence ; 
for there is a power and a sublimity in scenes like the 
one [ am attempting to describe, which overawe for a 
while even the most vulgar minds; while to the sus- 
ceptible and contemplative the spell is deepened a thou- 
sand fold. 

One burst, rather of sound than speech—the worldless 
tribute of irrepressible admiration—heralded our passage 
across the block of porphyry upon which close the in- 
terior doors of the mosque; and in less than a moment 
the richly carpeted floor of marble, porphyry, jasper, 
and verd-antique, was mosaiced with groups of gazers 
throughout its whole extent. Some stood riveted to the 
spot on which they had first halted, as if touched by the 
wand of an enchanter, and scarcely stirring a limb in 











the excess of their absorbing contemplation ; others hur- 
ried rapidly along, as though breathless with eager and 
impatient curiosity—one tall pale man, with amber- 
coloured mustachioes and long thin fingers, was already 
taking notes, with his little red book resting against the 
boots that he carried in his hand; and a couple of an- 
tiquaries were just commencing a dispute sotto voce re- 
latively to some pillars of Egyptian granite on the left 
hand side of the temple. 

Nor were the imams idle; for they had instantly de- 
tected the unhandsome intrusion of one traveller with 
his boots on; an insult so great that no Moslem ean 
tolerate it; and they were busily employed in compelling 
their removal : accompanying the ceremony with certain 
epithets addressed to the giaour, with which, if he were 
unfortunate enough to understand them, he had no op- 
portunity of feeling flattered. 

Our party were not, however, the only tenants of the 
vast pile. A group of ulemas were engaged in prayer 
as we entered, nor did they suffer our presence to inter- 
fere with their devotions; and almost in the centre of 
the floor knelt a party of women similarly engaged, 
while a couple of children, who had accompanied them, 
were chasing each other over the rich carpets. 

An erroneous impression has obtained in Europe that 
females do not attend, or rather, I should perhaps say, 
are not permitted to enter the mosques ; this, as I have 
just shown, is by no means the case; the entrance is 
forbidden to them only during the midnight prayer. 
And, in like manner, I had been taught to believe, be- 
fore I visited the country, that the Turks denied to their 
women the possession of souls : this is as false a position 
as the other. It is true that the lordly Moslem claims a 
paradise apart ; where houris are to wreathe his brow 
with ever-blooming flowers—pour his sherbet in streams 
of perfume into its crystal vase—and fill his chibouk 
with fragrance.* But, amid these voluptuous dreams, 
he does not quite overlook the eternal interests of his 
mere earthly partner; I do not believe that her future 
enjoyments are as clearly defined as those which he arro- 
gates to himself—there is a little harem-like mystery 
flung over the destiny that awaits her; but, meanwhile, 
he does not altogether shut her out from the promise of 
a hereafter, from which he himself anticipates so full a 
portion of felicity. 

The Turkish women are intuitively pious; the exer- 
cises of religion are admirably suited to their style of 
existence. In the seclusion of the harem the hour of 
prayer is an epoch of unwearying interest to the whole 
of its inhabitants; and there is something touching and 
beautiful in the humility with which, when they have 
spread their prayer-carpets, they veil themselves with a 
scarf of white muslin, ere they intrude into the imme- 
diate presence of their Maker. 

Being aware of all this, the appearance of females in 
the mosque of St. Sophia did not produce the same effect 
upon me as upon many of the party. Those who were 
lately from Europe could scarcely believe their eyes; 
and when, in reply to the remark of a person who stood 
near me, expressing his astonishment at such an appari- 
tion, I explained to him that the presence of females in 
the different mosques was of constant and hourly oc- 
currence, he looked so exceedingly annoyed at the sweep- 
ing away of his ancient prejudices, that I very believe 
he thought the deficiency of the whole female empire of 
Turkey must be transferred to my own little person, and 
that I, at least, could have no soul. 

Upon the whole, the first view of St. Sophia disap- 
pointed me ; I had carried away an idea of much greater 
extent; spacious as it was, I could now see from one 
extremity of the wide edifice to the other—I was no 
longer bewildered by the blaze of innumerable lights— 
and I know not wherefore, but I regretted the mysterious 
indistinctness of outline which had thralled me during 
my midnight visit. 

Ignorant as I am also of architecture as a science, I 
have a sufficient perception of the beautiful and the 
symmetrical, to make me lament the incongruous medley 
of different orders and materials by which I was sur- 





* I am aware that I may here be taxed with an ana- 
chronism, and reminded that in the days of Mahomed 
the use of tobacco was altogether unknown in Turkey ; 
but I, nevertheless, maintain my position, being perfectly 
convinced that the houris would now beckon in vain to 
a paradise of which the chibouk did not form a feature. 
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ounded. What gigantic pillars encircle the dome !— 
What individual treasures are collected together! But 
. with what recklessness are they forced into juxtaposition ! 
Columns vf varying sizes and proportions; some of 
Egyptian granite, others of porphyry, others again of 
scagiiola, and various precious marbles, are scattered, 
like the fragments of many distinct buildings, through- 
oat the whole body of the edifice. The eye is bewil- 
dered, and the mind remains unsatisfied. 

Eight of the porphyry pillars are relics of the temple 
of Heliopolis ; while those of verd-antique are from that 
of Ephesus. The walls are lined with marble, jasper, 
porphyry, and verd-antique, to the height of a gallery 
which surrounds the temple; and which, like the base 
of the building, is floored with rich marbles, and*sup- 
ported by plain columns of the same material. But the 
dome, which was formerly adorned with minute mosaics, 
was white-washed when the Turks converted St. Sophia 
into a mosque; and the original richness of the design 
is now only to be deciphered in spots where the plaster 
has fallen away ; added to which, the inferior imams 
attached to the building make a trade of the fragments 
of mosaic that they are continually tearing down, and 
which are eagerly bought up by travellers, who thus 
encourage a Vandalism whose destructive effects are 
irreparable. 

Before we ascended to the gallery, we were intro- 
duced to one of the miracles of the place, in the shape 
of a column ; a portion of whose surface is cased with 
iron, in one part of which a deep cavity is worn away 
beneath the metal; and into this orifice the visiter is in- 
vited to insert his finger, in order to convince himself of 
the humidity of the marble. This column is called by 
the imams “the Sweating Stone ;” but if the indigna- 
tion of the inanimate matter at the transformation of a 
Christian temple into a Mahomedan mosque have really 
reduced it to a state of perpetual and palpable perspira- 
tion, I am under the necessity of confessing that the 
miracle was not wrought for me; for, on making the 
trial, I was conscious only of an extreme chill. 

Hence we ascended by a very dilapidated and crum- 
bling spiral stair to the gallery, devoted originally to the 
use of the women, and capacious enough to contain 
several hundreds ; and here the mosaic merchants plunged 
their hands into their breasts, and from amid the folds of 
their garments drew forth some thousands of the gilt 
and coloured stones which they had torn away from the 
elaborately ornamented dome. 

These were soon disposed of, and then we were per- 
mitted to contemplate at our ease the marvels of the 
mighty pile, with its vast uncumbered space, its bronzed 
columns, (many of them clamped with iron to enable 
them to resist more powerfully the ravages of time,) 
and the huge, shapeless, mystic-looking masses of dark 
shadow immediately beneath the dome, which, after you 
have lost yourself in a thousand vague conjectures on 
their nature and purport, turn out to be nothing more 
than the mere daubing of some journeyman painter for 
the purpose of effacing two mighty cherubim, that, in 
days of yore, pointed to the Christian votary the way to 
heaven, but which now, in the dim twilight of the place, 
look like familiar spirits, shapeless and grim, guarding 
the accumulated relics of the days of paganism, congre- 
gated beneath them. 

The view from this gallery, at the upper extremity of 
the mosque, is extremely imposing ; from that point you 
take in, and feel, all the extent of the edifice, whose 
effect is rendered the more striking, from the fact that it 
is entirely laid bare beneath you, being totally free from 
the divisions and subdivisions which in catholic chapels 
are necessary for the location of the different shrines. 
Plain and unornamented, save by the casing of marble 
already alluded to, the walls tower upward in severe 
beauty, until they reach the base of the stately dome, which 
is poised, as if by some mighty magic, on the capitals of 
a circle of gigantic and rudely fashioned pillars ; imme- 
diately beneath you are the columns that support the 
gallery in which you stand, throughout the whole extent 
of the temple ; while on your left hand the marble pulpit, 
with its flight of noble steps, shut in by a finely sculp- 
tured door of the same material, and on your right the 
imperial closet, with its gilded lattices, complete the de- 
tail of the picture. 

The two huge waxen candles occupying the sides of 
the arched recess, or mihrad, at the eastern end of the 


months; they are the very Gog and Magog of wax 
chandlery, and must be at least eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference. 

In making the tour of the gallery, we came upon a 
door that had been stopped with masonry ; the frame 
into which it had originally fitted is of white marble, 
and remains quite perfect. ‘There are traces of violence 
on the brick-work, which appears to have been secured 
by some powerful cement that has indurated with age, 
until it has acquired the solidity of stone, and has be- 
come capable of resisting any ordinary effort to remove 
it; and this door is the second miracle of St. Sophia. 

The legend runs that the united attempts of all the 
masons of Stamboul are powerless against the rude ma- 
sonry that blocks the entrance of this passage, by reason 
of a wondrous and most potent talisman, which human 
means have as yet failed to weaken ; but that it conducts 
to an apartment in which a Greek bishop is seated before 
a reading-desk perusing an open volume of so holy a 
nature that no Moslem eye must ever rest upon it. Nor 
does the tradition end here, for both the Turks and Greeks 
have a firm faith in the prophecies which have been 
made that St. Sophia will one day revert to the Chris- 
tians, on which occasion the walled-up bishop will emerge 
from his concealment, and chant a solemn high mass at 
the great altar. 

The latter portion of the legend would imply that the 
superstition is of remote origin. I felt glad of this— 
these mystic imaginings require to be enveloped in the mist 
of centuries, in order to elevate the ridiculous into the 
sublime, and to attract our fancy without revolting our 
Treason. 

From the gallery we passed out upon the leads that 
cover the inferior cupolas of the building, and screen 
the mausoleums of the sultans, and other distinguished 
personages, whose ashes repose within the holy precinets 
of St. Sophia; and, after traversing a number of these, 
and crouching through several low and narrow stone 
passages, stopping at intervals to contemplate the mag- 
nificent views that were spread out beneath us on all 
sides, and which varied every moment as we advanced, 
we at length found ourselves at the foot of the ruinous 
and crumbling stair, or rather ascent, (for the traces of 
steps are almost worn away) leading to the gallery en- 
circling the dome. 

T’ew of the party were disheartened by the difficulty ; 
and accordingly we slipped and scrambled towards the 
summit, and resolved to see all the marvels of the place ; 
but when the narrow door which opens from the gailery 
was flung back by the guide, ‘a change came o’er the 
spirit of our dream”—and out of the hundred individu- 
als who were lion-hunting at St. Sophia, there were only 
seven who possessed nerve enough to make the tour of 
the dome. Many a fair lady and gallant knight leant 
for an instant over the slender fence, and looked down 
into the body of the building while clinging firmly to 
the rail; gazing on men reduced to the dimensions of 
pigmies, and wide carpets dwindled to the proportions of 
a pocket handkerchief; but a brief survey contented 
them, and they drew back from the dizzy spectacle, with 
swimming heads and aching eyes. 

Seven individuals only, as 1 have already mentioned, 
detached themselves from the throng, of which number 
I was one; and I understood at once the secret of the 
line of light that had struck me so forcibly on the night 
of my first visit, when I remarked the clustered lamps 
which were still attached to the lower railing of the gal- 
lery ; and I wondered no longer at the sublime effect 
they had produced, as I perceived the immense height at 
which they had been placed. 

The path we had to follow was about a foot in width, 
and the slight railing that protected it was secured by 
iron bars to the wall beyond; but in two places the pro- 
jecting ledge that formed the passage had lost its horizon- 
tal position, and sloped downwards at the outer edge, 
giving a most uncomfortable projection to the wooden 
fence; these little inconveniences were, however, amply 
compensated by the sublime effect of the edifice, seen 
thus, as it seemed, from the clouds; while the beautiful 
proportions of the dome became tenfold more evident as 
the eye took in its whole extent, unbewildered by the 
immense space which had baffled it from below. 

,, While I stood gazing, on the magnificent spectacle 
spread out beneath me, a couple of doves winged their 
tranquil flight across the body of the mosque, to their 





building, are lighted every: night, and last exactly twelve 
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these birds are held sacred by the Mussulmans, they 
abound about all their public edifices, and multiply to an 
extraordinary extent ; and their appearance, at a moment 
when my fancy was awakened, and my feelings excited 
by the objects of beauty and of grandeur that surrounded 
me, produced an effect so powerful as to give birth to a 
very different train of ideas from those in which I had 
previously been indulging.* 

The tour of the gallery completed our survey of the 
far-famed St. Sophia ; and flinging off the slippers which 
we had drawn over our shoes, we exchanged the marble 
floor, covered with yielding carpets, for the steep and 
stony strects leading to the mosque of Sultan Achmet. 

On passing through the Atmeidan (or place of horses) 
on one side of which the mosque is situated, a large 
plane tree was pointed out to me, from whose branches 
Sultan Mahmoud caused several of the principal janissa- 
ries to be hanged, during the destruction of that formida- 
ble body, whence it is called by the Turks “ the Tree of 
Groans.” The exterior of the building was already 
familiar to me, as it was from the court-yard of Sultan 
Achmet that I had seen the procession of the Kourban- 
Bairam ; but of its interior I retained only the same 
dreamy, indistinct impression which I had carried away 
on the same occasion from St. Sophia. 

The mosque of Sultan Achmet is remarkable for the 
immensity of the four colossal columns that support the 
dome, to which I have already alluded; and from the 
fact that the decree against the janissaries was unrolled 
and read by the chief priest from its marble pulpit. An 
air of solemn and religious grandeur is shed over it by 
the dim twilight that enters through the windows of 
clouded glass; and it possesses a side gallery, roofed 
with mosaic and supported by marble pillars, which pro- 
duces a very pleasing effect; but beyond this, there is 
little to attract in its detail, if, indeed, I except the cu- 
rious and valuable collection of antique vases, many of 
them richly inlaid with mother of pearl, and various 
cvloured stones, (and all of them, as the imam assured 
us, authentic,) which are suspended from the transverse 
bars of iron that support the lamps, intermixed with 
ostrich eggs, bunches of corn in the ear, and similar 
symbols of abundance. 

The inner court of the mosque is truly beautifut, 
being surrounded by an open cloister supported by grace- 
ful columns in the Arabian taste, whose capitals resemb'e 
clusters of stalactites, and whose slender shafts sheot 
upwards almost with the lightness of a minaret. In the 
centre of the court, a stately fountain pours forth its 
sparkling waters; and on the left hand as you enter is 
situated the marble balcony from which are read alb the 
imperial firmans that possess public interest. Near the 
rat2 of entrance, stands an immense block of porphyry 

f singular beauty, resting upon two masses ef stone ; 
m which the dead are exposed previous to their inter- 
‘nent; no corpse being permitted to defile the interior of 
‘he mosque, and the sultans themselves having the fune- 
‘al prayers read over them in the open air. 

The mosque of Sultan Achmet is the only one in the 
vity that has six minarets. This peculiarity arose from 
he desire of the sultan to be the first monarch who should 
vuild a mosque in his capital, rivaling that of Mecca in 
he number of its minarets; but, as this could not be 
lone without permission of the mufti, compliance with 
he imperial request was delayed, until steps had been 
aken to increase those at Mecca to seven, as it was not 
leemed expedient for any other mosque to enjoy the 
ame privileges as that which is sanctified by the pre- 
ience of the prophet’s tomb. 

These minarets are arranged with the most beautiful 
aste: two of them are attached to the main body of the 
uilding, while the four others pierce through the dense 
foliage of the stately forest trees which encircle the 
nosque, with an irregularity singularly graceful. Their 
ransparent galleries of perforated masonry (three in 
aumber) girdle the slender shafts with the lightness and 
lelicacy of net-work, and their pointed spires, touched 
with gold, gleam out like stars through the clear blue of 
he surrounding horizon. 

From the mosque of Sultan Achmet we proceeded to 
hat of Solimanie, built by Solyman the Magnificent, 
vhich is considered to be the most elegant edifice im 
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* The height of the mosque to the summit of the 
‘ome is 185 French feet; the dome itself, from the gal- 
iery to the leads, 47, and its diameter 54. 
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Stamboul. Its interior is eminently cheerful and attract- 
ive; and the splendid windows of stained glass are the 
spoils of its founder, who, subsequently to a victory ob- 
tained over the Persians, bore them away in triumph to 
enrich the present building, which was then in a state of 
progression. he four pillars that support the dome are 
slight and well-proportioned; but the four porphyry 
columns which form the angles of the teniple are the 
boast of the edifice: they originally served as pedestals 
to as many antique statues, and are of surpassing sym- 
metry. St. Sophia, amid all the remains which are col- 
lected beneath its roof, possesses nothing so fine; and, 
independently of these, there is a greater attempt at 
architectural elaboration throughout the whole building, 
than in either of the mosques that we had previously 
visited, 

The pulpit is very peculiar, being shaped somewhat 
like the blossom of the aram, which it the more resem- 
bles from the fact that the marble whereof it is formed 
is of the most snowy whiteness; and the great dours of 
the main entrance are richly inlaid with devices of 
mother of pearl. 

Attached to the wall, near the platform of the muezzin, 
hangs a long scroll of parchment, on which are traced, 
in black and gold, the ground-plans of the five principal 
mosques in the world—viz. those of Mecca, Medina, 
Jerusalem, St. Sophia, and Adrianople. It is evidently 
of great antiquity, and was precisely the description of 
relic which an antiquary would have valued ; while even 
to the unscientific it was an object of considerable in- 
terest. 

There is one peculiarity in the mosque of Solimanie, 
which it were an injustice to the Turkish government to 
pass over in silence; and which is in itself so interest- 
ing, that | am surprised no traveller has yet made it 
mnatter of record. 

An open gallery, extending along the whole of the 
northern side of the edifice, is filled with chests of vari- 
ous sizes and descriptions, piled one on the other, and 
carefully marked; these chests contain treasure, prin- 
cipally in gold, silver, and jewels, to a vast amount ; and 
are all the property of individuals, who, in the event of 
their leaving the country, family misunderstandings, or 
from other causes, require a place of safety in which to 
deposit their wealth. Each package being accurately 
described and scrupulously secured, is received and re - 
gistered at Solimanie by the proper authorities, and there 
it Temains intact and inviolate, despite national convul- 
sions and ministerial changes. No event, however un- 
expected, or however extraordinary, is suffered to affect 
the sacredness of the trust; and no consideration of 
country or of religion militates against the admission of 
such deposites as may be tendered, by persons anxious 
to secure their property against casualties. 

On one side may be seen the fortune of an orphan 
confided to the keeping of the directors of the institution 
during his minority; on the other, the capital of a mer- 
chant who is pursuing his traffic over seas. All classes 
and all creeds alike avail themselves of the security of 
the depository ; and, although an individual may fail to 
reclaim his property for twenty, fifty, or even an un- 
limited number of years, no seal is ever broken, no lock 
is ever forced. And despite that this great national bank, 
for as such it may truly be considered, offers not only 
an easy, but an efficient and abundant mean of supply, 
no instance has ever been known in which government 
has made an effort to avail itself of the treasures of 
Solimanie. As the property is deposited, so is it with- 
drawn—the proper documents are produced, and the chest 
or desk is delivered up without the demand of a piaster 
from those who have acted as its guardians. 

The despotism of the Turkish government cannot, in 
this instance, be subject of complaint; when, amid all 
its reverses, and all its necessities, it has ever respected 
the property thus trustingly confided; while it can 
scarcely be denied that the admirable integrity, which is 
the great safeguard of the heaped-up wealth within the 
walls of the mosque, is at least as worthy of commen- 
dation as the generous liberality which has forborne to 
levy a tax upon so valuable a privilege. 
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the beautiful edifice, which has far more the aspect of a 
temple than a tomb; and the sunshine falls flickeringly 
on the marble steps, as it struggles through the fresh 
leaves. The floor is richly carpeted, and along the centre 
are ranged the sarcophagi of Solyman the Magnificent 
and his successor, of Sultan Achmet, and of the two 
daughters of the imperial founder of the mosque. Those 
of the sultans are adorned with lofty turbans of white 
muslin, decorated with aigrettes, and attached to the 
sarcophagi by costly shawls; the tombs of the princesses 
are covered plainly with cachemire of a dark green co- 
lour, and are considerably injured by time. 

An admirable model of the mosque of Mecca occu- 
pied a stand on the right of the entrance, and was an 
object of general curiosity ; it was well executed, and 
gave an excellent idea not only of the building itself, 
but of the approaches to it. The tomb of the prophet 
occupied the centre of the plan; and the line of road, 
covered with pilgrims, with its mountain barvier and 
halting-places, enabled the spectator to form an accurate 
judgment of the locality. 

In all mausoleums of this description, (and they 
abound in Constantinople,) a priest each day lights up 
the huge wax candles that are placed at the feet of the 
sarcophagi, and leaves them burning while he reads a 
chapter from the koran, Every part of the building is 
kept scrupulously clean, and a grain of dust is never 
suffered to pollute the tombs; the light is freely admitted 
to the interior, and no feeling of gloom connects itself 
with these resting-places of the dead, which are the very 
types of Juxury and comfort. 

Each mausoleum has its peculiar priest, which ren- 
ders a fact that at first startled me infinitely less sur- 














From the mosque we passed out by a charming cover- 
ed walk to the mausoleum of the magnificent Solyman ; 
an elegant cupolaed building, with a fluted roof project- 
ing about two feet forward, cased with marble on the 
outside, and finely painted within in delicate frescoes. 





An enormous plane tree flings its tortuous branches over 


prising; I allude to the immense number of individuals 
attached to the service of each mosque—St. Sophia 
alone, as I have been credibly informed, affording occu- 
pation to more than three hundred persons ! 

Three accessories are indispensable to a mosque—a 
clock, a fountain, and a minaret; the clock determines 
the hour of prayer—the fountain enables the faithful to 
perform their ablutions—and the minaret supplies the 
gallery whence the muezzin warns the pious to the tem- 
ple of Allah. 

But, independently of these, every imperial mosque 
possesses also its medresch, or college, where the sophtas 
are instructed at the expense of the establishment; and 
its imaret, or receiving-house for pilgrims, where way- 
faring strangers are lodged and fed, and the poor are re- 
lieved at a certain hour each day, when a distribution of 
food takes place to all who think proper to solicit it. In 
the event of a kourdan, or sacrifice, it is in the imaret 
that the animal is put to death, and shared among the 
needy who throng its entrance to benefit by the pious 
offering. 

The mosque of Sultan Mahmoud at Topp-hanne is 
greatly enhanced in beauty by the splendid fountain and 
clock-house which he has built on either side of the en- 


| trance; and whose gilded lattice-work, and paintings in 
| arabesque, are truly oriental in their taste; this small 
' but elegant mosque is also remarkable for the gilt spires 
| of its minarets, and the stately flight of marble steps by 


which it is approached. 
The ruins of a mosque still remain in Constantinople 
which was overthrown by an earthquake, wherein the 


' tomb of the sultan, by whom it was built, was covered 
with a slab of red marble, said to have been the identical 
' stone on which our Saviour was stretched on his descent 


from the cross, embalmed, and prepared for the sepulchre! 

Ail the principal mosques are surrounded, and par- 
tially overshadowed, by ancient and stately trees, that, 
in many cases, appear to be coeval with the edifice, and 
through whose leafy screen portions of the white build- 
ing gleam out in strong relief; and these are denominat- 
ed in their turn by the arrowy minarets, which, springing 
from a dense mass of foliage, cut sharply against the 
clear sky, and heighten the beauty of the picture. 

I have seldom spent a morning of more absorbing in- 
terest than that which I passed among the mosques of 
Constantinople. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Antiquities of Constantinople—Ismael Effendi—The Atmeidaw 
—The obelisk—The Delphic Tripod—The column of Constan- 
tine—The Tchernberle Tasch—The cistern of the thousand 
and one columns—The boudroum--The Roman dungeons— 
Yere-Batan-Serai—The lost traveller—Extent of the cistern— 
Aqueduct of Justinian—Patace of Constantine—Tomb of He- 
raclius—The Seven Towers—An ambassador in search of 
truth—Tortures of the prison—A legend of the Seven Towers. 


The antiquities of Constantinople are few in number; 
and, when the by-past fortunes of Byzantium are taken 
into consideration, not remarkably interesting. I shall 
consequently say little upon the subject, and the rather 
that more competent writers than myself have already 
described them; and that these reliques of departed cen- 
turies are not calculated to be treated a tutto volo di 
penna. But, ‘as it is impossible to pass them over alto- 
gether in silence, I shall merely endeavour to describe 
their nature and the effect which they produced upon 
myself. 

Perhaps the most curious remain of by-gone days 
now existing, and certainly that which is the least 
known, is Yere-Batan-Serai, literally the “ Swallowed 
up Palace,” anciently called Philoxmos. I had heard 
much of this extraordinary old Roman work, but we had 
repeatedly failed in our attempts to visit it, from the fact 
of its opening into the court of a Turkish house, whose 
owner was not always willing to submit to the intrusion 
of strangers. 

We were not, however, fated to leave Constantino- 
ple without effecting our purpose; which we ultimately 
accomplished through the medium of one of the sultan’s 
physicians, who provided us with such attendance as in- 
sured our success. Ismael Effendi, surgeon in chief of 
the anatomical school, attached to the Serai Bournou, 
volunteered to become our escort, and we gladly availed 
ourselves of his kindness. He was a fine, vivacious, in- 
telligent young man, endowed with an energy and 
mobility perfectly Greek, combined with that gentle and 
quiet courtesy so essentially Turkish : and we were fur- 
thermore accompanied by one of his friends, who spoke 
the French language with tolerable fluency; and a sol- 
dier of the palace guard, to prevent our collision with 
the passers-by ; a precaution which the rapid and viru- 
lent spread of the plague had rendered essentially neces- 
sary. 

We first directed our steps to the Atmeidan, or Place 
of Horses, the ancient race-course of the Romans; in 
which stands a handsome Egyptian obelisk of red gra- 
nite, placed there by Theodosius, and resting upon a 
pedestal of white marble, whereon are coarsely repre- 
sented his victories in very ill-executed alto relievo. The 
obelisk is sixty feet in height, and elaborately ornament- 
ed with hieroglyphics. 

Near it are the remains of the Delphic Tripod; the 
brazen heads of the serpents are wanting; and it is as- 
serted that one of them was struck off by Sultan Ach- 
met at a single blow of his cimeter. 

The Turks are extremely jealous of this interesting 
remain, as they have a tradition that, when it is either 
destroyed or displaced, Constantinople will fall once 
more into the hands and under the power of the Chris- 
tians; and so universal is this superstition, that a pretty 
little girl of about eight years of age, who saw us ex- 
amining it, approached us, and said earnestly, “« You 
may look, but you cannot buy this with all your gold, 
for it is our talisman, and you are Franks and infidels.” 
About one hundred paces beyond the Tripod, the 
lofty monument of Constantine, denuded of the coating 
of metal by which its coarse masonry is said to have 
been once concealed, reats its head ninety feet from the 
earth; and appears, from its immense height and small 
circumference, superadded to the apparently careless and 
insecure manner in which the stones are put together, 
to stand erect only by a miracle. 

But far more curious than either of these is the 
Tchernberle Tasch, or Burnt Pillar, situated at a short 
distance from the Tower of the Seraskier. It was origin- 
ally brought by Constantine from the Temple of Apollo, 
at Rome, and was placed upon an hexagonal pedestal, 
within which were built up several portions, of the holy 
cross; whence the small square in which it stood be- 
came a place of prayer. When first transported to Con- 
stantinople, it was surmounted by a statue of the god, 








from the chisel of Phidias, of which the head was sur- 
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rounded by a halo, But the conqueror appropriated the 
figure, and caused to be inscribed beneath it, “The 
Justice of the Sun to the Illustrious Constantine.” 

The destruction of the statue is diversely explained 
by different writers. Genaro Esquilichi declares it to 
have been destroyed by a thunderbolt; Anna de Com- 
nena asserts that it was overthrown by a strong souther- 
ly wind, during the reign of Alexius de Comnena, and 
that it killed several persons in its fall; while other au- 
thors mention that it was merely mutilated by the first 
accident, and utterly ruined by the second. The pe- 
destal bears an inscription now nearly obliterated, which 
may be thus rendered from the original Greek : 


« O Christ, Master and Protector of the World, 
I dedicate to Thee this City, subject to Thee ; 
And the Sceptre, and the Empire of Rome. 
Guard the City, and protect it from all evil.” 


The pillar is ninety feet in height, and the pedestal 
measures thirty feet at its base; it has suffered severely 
from fire as well as from time, and a strong wire-work 
has been carefully erected about it to prevent its falling 
to pi as it is rent and riven in every direction. It 
is to be deplored that this interesting relic is built in on 
all sides by unsightly houses. 

From the T'chernberle Tasch we proceeded to visit a 
cistern called by the Turks Bin-Vebir-Direg, or the 
«Thousand and One,” in allusion to the number of 
columns that support it. It is an immense subterranean, 
of which the roof is in reality sustained by three hun- 
dred and thirty-six pillars of coarse marble, each formed 
of two or more blocks. 

These pillars are now buried to one third of their 
height in the earth, the water-courses having been turn- 
ed, and the cistern dried up, for the purpose of receiving 
the rubbish which was flung out when the foundations 
of St. Sophia were laid. It is now occupied by silk- 
winders, and they have become so accustomed to the 
sight of visiters that they scarcely suffer you to descend 
the first flight of steps before they all quit their wheels, 
and begin shouting for backschish. The channel worn 
in the stone by the passage of the water that once flow- 
ed into the cistern, is distinguishable on three different 
sides of the subterranean, which is lit by narrow grated 
windows level with the roof; and the echoes, prolonged 
and flung back by the vaulted recesses, have a sound so 
hollow and supernatural, that they appear like the dis- 
tant mutterings of fiends. 

As we were about to quit Bin-Vebir-Direg, one of 
the silk spinners informed us that there was another 
smaller boudroum, or subterranean, in the neighbour- 
hood, to which he offered to conduct us; honestly ad- 
mitting, at the same time, that the atmosphere that we 
should breathe there was so unwholesome that few per- 
sons ventured to indulge their curiosity by descending 
into it. Thither we accordingly went, and the less re- 
luctantly, as we ascertained by the way that this also 
had been converted into a spinning establishment, where 
fifty or sixty persons were constantly employed. 

A short walk over the rubbish of an ancient fire 
brought us to the narrow door of this second subter- 
ranean. And we had not descended a dozen steps ere 
we were perfectly convinced of the accuracy of the in- 
formation given to us by the guide. Each felt as though 
awet garment had suddenly been wound about him; 
and the appearance of the miserable beings who were 
turning the cotton wheels sufficiently demonstrated the 
unhealthiness of the atmosphere ; they were all deadly 
white, and looked like a society of resuscitated corses, 
We had heard « confusion of voices from the moment 
that we approached the neighbourhood of Bin-Vebir- 
Direz, but all was silence within the boudroum, where 

we now found ourselves; while the blended curiosity 
and astonishment with which every eye was turned upon 
us, was a convincing proof that the unfortunates who 
tenanted it were little used to the sight of strangers. 

Immediately that we had descended into the vault, 
they simultaneously desired us to keep in continual mo- 
tion during our stay, alleging that the exercise conse- 
quent on their occupation was their only preservative 
against destruction ; and confirming the truth of their 
statement by the melancholy tale of a man who had 
come a few weeks previously to visit one of their com- 
pany, and who remained quietly smoking upon his mat 
for several hours, after which he was seized with lethar- 
gy, and died. 





As the lower orders of Orientals universally believe 
every Frank to be, if not actually a physician by profes- 
sion, at least perfectly conversant with the “healing 
art,” a group of the pallid wretches by whom we were 
surrounded immediately began to apply to my father for 
advice and assistance; when the good-natured Ismael 
Effendi volunteered to prescribe for them, and listened 
with the greatest patience to a list of ailments, engen- 
dered by the fetid atmosphere, and quite beyond the 
reach of medicine. 

This cistern, although of considerably less extent than 
Bin-Vebir-Direg, being supported only by one and 
thirty pillars, is nevertheless infinitely handsomer, as the 
columns are at least thrice the circumference of the 
“Thousand and One,” and uncovered to their base; 
two only are imperfect; and the coup-d’eil from mid- 
way of the stone stair is most imposing. 

On emerging from this dim and vapour-freighted 
vault, we enquired of the guide whom we had retained, 
whether he could direct us to any other object of in- 
terest in that quarter of the city, when, after some hesita- 
tion, allured by the promise held out to him of a liberal 
backschish, he at length admitted that there was a 
doudroum about half a mile from thence, which was but 
little known, and into which no Frank had ever been 
admitted. ‘Then followed a host of assurances of the 
danger that he incurred by pointing it out to us, and of 
which we readily understood the motive; and, after re- 
ceiving a second promise of reward, he ultimately led 
the way through one or two narrow streets; when pass- 
ing under a large doorway, we found ourselves in a 
dilapidated khan, where a dozen old men were seated on 
low stools, winding silk. Here our conductor procured 
lights, after which he preceded us down a flight of steps, 
terminating in a second door, whence a short stair de- 
scended into an extensive vault, supported by eight 
double arches of solid masonry, as perfect as though 
they had only been completed on the previous day. 

Traversing this vault, we entered a second, perfectly 
dark, of which the outer wall was strengthened by four 
large pillars. At the extreme end of this inner subter- 
ranean, we found a flight of ruined stone steps, which 
we ascended with some difficulty, and, on arriving at the 
summit of the stair, discovered that we were standing 
in a dilapidated Roman dungeon. 

From this point several other cells branched off in 
different directions. The entrance of one, which ap- 
peared to be a cachot forcé, was so blocked by the masses 
of stone that had fallen fram the room, that we were 
unable to penetrate into it; but on the other side we 
passed into a range of dungeons, of which the partition 
walls, at least a foot in thickness, had been torn down. 
The iron rings by which the prisoners had been chained, 
still remained, as did also the sleeping places hollowed 
in the masonry ; but the most curious and frightful fea- 
ture of the locality was a water-course, which, passing 
along the entire line of cells, emptied itself into a small 
dungeon, situated under the arched vault that I have al- 
ready described, and thus offered a ready mean of de- 
struction to the oppressor, and a dreadful and hopeless 
death to the captive. 

I was sincerely glad to leave this gloomy remain of 
by-past power, and to breathe once more the pure air of 
heaven, on my way to Yere-Batan-Serai, where we ar- 
rived after a long and very fatiguing walk. After a little 
hesitation, the door of the Turkish house to which [ 
have elsewhere alluded was opened to us, and, passing 
through the great entrance hall, we traversed the court- 
yard, and, descending a steep slope of slippery earth, 


found ourselves at the opening of the dim mysterious | 


Palace of Waters. 

The roof of this immense cistern, of which the ex- 
tent is unknown, is supported, like that of Bin-Vedir- 
Direg, by marble columns, distant about ten feet from 
each other, but each formed from a single block; the 
capitals are elaborately wrought, and in one instance the 
entire pillar is covered with sculptured ornaments. 

At the period of our visit, Constantinople had been 
long suffering from drought, and the water in the cistern 
was consequently much lower than usual, a circumstance 
that greatly tended to augment the stateliness of its ef- 
fect. There was formerly a boat upon it, but it has been 
destroyed Tn consequence of the numerous accidents to 


The kiara of the effendi who owned the house, had 
accompanied us to the vault; and he mentioned two ad- 


ventures connected with it that had taken place within 
his own knowledge, and which he related to us as hav- 
ing both occurred to Englishmen. 

The first and the saddest was the tale of a young 
traveller, who about six years ago arrived at Constanti- 
nople, and, in his tour of the capital, obtained permis- 
sion to see the Yere-Batan-Serai. The boat was then 
upon the water; and, not satisfied with gazing on the 
wonders of the place from land, he sprang into the little 
skiff, and, accompanied by the boatman, who was accus- 
tomed to row the family in the immediate vicinity of the 
opening, he pushed off, after having received a warning 
not to be guilty of the imprudence of advancing so far 
into the interior as to lose sight of the light of day. 
This warning he was unhappy enough to disregard. 
Those who stood watching his progress, remarked that 
he had provided himself with a lamp, and they again 
shouted to him to beware: but the wretched man was 
bent upon his purpose; and having, as it is supposed, 
induced the boatman, by the promise of a heavy reward, 
to comply with his wish, the flame of the lamp became 
rapidly fainter and fainter, and at length disappeared al- 
together from the sight of those who were left behind ; 
and who remained at their station anxiously awaiting its 
return. But they lingered in vain—they had looked 
their last upon the unfortunates who had so lately part- 
ed from them in the full rush of life and hope—the boat 
came no more—and it is presumed that those within it, 
having bewildered themselves among the columns, be- 
came unable to retrace their way, and perisiied miserably 
by famine. 

I should have mentioned that the spot on which we 
stood was not the proper entrance to the cistern, of 
whose existence and situation they are even now igno- 


the pillars, by which accident the roof fell in, and dis- 
closed the water-vault beneath. 

Another similar but less extensive failure of the ex- 
traordinary fabric in a yard near the Sublime Porte, be- 
trayed its extent in that direction; a third took place in 
the immediate neighbourhood of St. Sophia; and a 
fourth within the walls of the Record Office; thus af- 
| fording an assurance that the cistern extended for seve- 
| ral leagues beneath the city. Further than this the 
| Constantinopolitan authorities cannot throw any light 
| on its dimensions; and, as far as I was individually con- 
cerned, I am not quite sure that this fact did not increase 
| the interest of the locality—the mysterious distance into 
which man is forbidden to penetrate—the long lines of 
columns deepening in tint, and diminishing in their pro- 
portions as they recede—the sober twilight that softens 
every object—and the dreamy stillness that lords it over 
this singular Water Palace, which the voice of man can 
awaken for a brief space into longedrawn and unearthly 
echoes, that sweep onward into the darkness, and, ere 
they are quite lost to the ear, appear to shape themselves 
into words: all combined to invest the spot with an aw- 
ful and thrilling character, which to an imaginative mind 
were assuredly more than an equivalent for the privi- 
lege of determining its limits. 

The second local anecdote related to us by the kiara 
| was that of an Englishman, who, only a few months 
| previous to our visit, had requested permission to make 
use of the little boat that had replaced the one in which 
the traveller, to whom I have already alluded, had been 
lost. Many objections were started: and the fate of his 
unfortunate countryman was insisted upon as the reason 
of the refusal; but on his repeated promises of prudence, 
ithe old effendi at length consented to his wish—and 
having lighted a couple of torches, and affixed them to 
| the stern of the boat, the traveller drew out a large quan- 
tity of strong twine, which he made fast to one of the 
pillars, leaving the ball to unwind itself as he proceeded, 
| As noone could be found who was willing to accom- 
| pany him, he started alone: and hour after hour went 
| by without sign of his return—until, as the fourth hour 
was on the eve of completion, the flame of the torches 
lit up the distance, and was reflected back by the gleam- 
ing columns. ‘The wanderer sprang from the boat, chill- 
}ed and exhausted; and, in answer to the enquiries of 
| those about him, he stated that he had progressed for 
two hours in a straight line, but that he had seeu nothing 
| more than what they looked upon themselves—the 
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and a wilderness of pillars fising on al] sides, and losing 
themselves in the darkness. 


2 . | BS r 
which it gave rise. | vaulted roof above his head, the water beneath his feet, 
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rant, but an opening formed by the failure of several of 
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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 














This second adventure so alarmed the worthy old Os- 
manli to whom the boat belonged, that he caused it to be 
immediately destroyed ; and visiters are now compelled 
to content themselves with a partial view of Yere-Batan- 
Serai from the ruined opening. 

Marcian’s Column, called by the Turks Kestachi, 
which is situated in the garden of a Turkish house near 
the gate of Adrianople, is a splendid remain, of which 
the capital is supported by four magnificenteagles. The 
hexagonal pedestal is ornamented with wreaths of oak 
leaves, and the height of the shaft is nearly eighty feet. 

Of the remains of the aqueduct of Justinian I have 
already spoken ; and hundreds of beautiful and graceful 
columns, and thousands of sculptured fragments, are 
to be seen intermingled with tbe masonry of the city 
walls. 

The ancient palace of Constantine, vulgarly named 
the palace of Belisarius, stands in that quarter of the 
city called Balata, a corruption of Balati, “the gate of 
the palace.” It is impossible to visit this curious ruin 
with any pleasure—as it has been given up to the needy 
Jews, who have established within its walls a species of 
pauper barrack, redolent of filth. It is of considerable 
extent, and principally remarkable for the curious ar- 
rangement of its brick work: there are, however, the 
remains of a handsome doorway, and outworks of great 
strength. 

About ten days before I left the country, some work- 
men, employed in digging the foundation of an out- 
building at the arsenal, brought to light a handsome 
sarcophagus of red marble, containing the bodies of He- 
raclius, a Greek emperor, who flourished during the reign 
of Mahomed, and his consort. The two figures repre- 
senting the imperial pair are nearly perfect. That of the 
emperor holds in one hand a globe, and with the other 
grasps a sceptre—while the empress is represented with 
her crown resting upon her open palm. At their feet 
are the busts of two worthies, supposed to be portraits 
of celebrated warriors; but the inscriptions beneath them 
are nearly obliterated. 

Immediately that the identity of the occupants of this 
lordly tomb was ascertained, orders were given that an 
iron railing, breast high, should be erected to protect the 
relic from injury—the Turks having a tradition that He- 
raclius died a Mahomedan. ‘The fact is, however, more 
than doubtful; although it is well known that Mahomed 
sent him an invitation to abjure Christianity, and to be- 
come a true believer—but, at the period of this occur- 
rence, Heraclius was bowed by years, and sunk in sensual 
enjoyments. Anxious to evade a war with Mahomed, 
whose successes were then at their height, he despatched 
an ambiguous reply to the message, and died ere he bad 
given the Mussulmans reason to suspect the real motive 
of his supineness. Hence the Turks claimed tke sar- 
cophagus of Heraclius as the tomb of a true believer ; 
and a marble mausoleum is to be built over it, similar to 
those which contain the ashes of the sultans, 


The Seven Towers—that celebrated prison of which 
the very name isa spell of power—are rapidly crumbling 
to decay, but must continue to be among the most in- 
teresting of the antiquities of Constantinople, as long as | 
one stone remains upon another. 

Although situated in a populous part of the city, this 


a failure, or that she declined being withdrawn from her 
retreat. 

Instruments of torture—racks, wheels, and oubliettes— 
are rife within this place of gloom and horror, One 
chasm, upon whose brink you stand, is called the “ Well 
of Blood,” and is said to have overflowed its margin with 
the ensanguined stream which was once warm with life: 
a small court, designated the « Place of Heads,” is point- 
ed out as having been cumbered with the slain, until the 
revolting pile was of sufficient height to enable the spec- 
tator to look out from its summit upon the waves of the 
glittering Propontis ; and more than one stone tunnel is 
shown, into which the wretched captive was condemned 
to crawl upon his hands and knees, and there left to die 
of famine. 

But I shall pass by these tales of terror, to narrate a 
legend of the Seven Towers, less known than the ob- 
jects which are exhibited to every visiter, and more cal- 
culated to interest the reader. 

On the declaration of war with Russia made by the 
Turks in 1786, Baron Bulhakoff, the Russian minister, 
despite his representation that the imprisonment of the 
Muscovite ambassadors on such occasions had been 
abolished by treaty, was, nevertheless, sent to the Seven 
Towers by order of Codza Youssouf Pasha, the grand 
vizier, with the assurance that treaties were very good 
things in a time of peace, but mere waste paper in the 
event of war. ‘The discomfited ambassador was, how- 
ever, treated with great civility, and was even permitted 
to select such members of the legation as he desired 
should bear him company during his captivity—strict or- 
ders being given to the commandant of the castle to ac- 
cede to every request of his prisoner which did not tend 
to compromise his safety ; and upon his complaining of 
the accommodations of the tower, he was moreover per- 
mitted to erect a kiosk on the walls of the fortress, 








fortress is, nevertheless, an isolated building ; and four of 
the towers to which it owes its name are destroyed—but 
of those that still exist, one contains the apartments ori- | 
ginally appropriated to state prisoners, and is also the | 
residence of the military commandant and the officers of | 
the garrison. When it ceased to be a state prison for 
attainted Turks, the fortress of the Seven Towers was ex- 
clusively reserved for the reception of the Russian am- 
bassadors, on the occasion of any misunderstanding 
between the Ottoman and Muscovite courts; and it is 
almost a ludicrous fact that, during the reign of Mus- 
tapha HI, his excelleney Count Obrescoff, representative 
of her imperial majesty, the Empress of all the Russias, 
not only suffered an imprisonment of three years in this 
fortress, but actually passed several days at the bottom of 
a dry well, into which it was the sublime pleasure of the 
sultan to cause him to be lowered. 

if his highness acted upon the impression that the 
Muscovite minister would succeed, during his subterra- 
nean sojourn, in discovering the moral deity who is said 
to ve-concealed therein, there is every reason, from ex- 
isting circumstances, to believe that the experiment was 





whence he had a magnificent view of the Sea of Mar- 
mora and its glittering islands, and to construct a spa- 
cious and handsome apartment within the tower itself. 


I have already stated that the commandant was lodged 
beneath the same roof as his prisoner ; but I have yet to 
tell that he had an only daughter, so young, and so love- 
ly, that she might have taken her stand between the two 
houris who wait at the portal of paradise to beckon the 
faithful across its threshold, without seeming less beauti- 
ful than they. Fifteen springs had with their delicate 
breathings opened the petals of the roses since the birth 
of Rechedi* Hanoum, and she had far out-bloomed the 
brightest of blossoms of the fairest of seasons. Her 
voice, when it was poured forth in song, came through 
the lattices of her casement like the tones of a distant 
mandolin sweeping over the waters of the still sea— 
when you looked upon her, it was as though you looked 
upon a rose; and when you listened, you seemed to listen 
to the nightingale. 

Rechedi Hanoum had ‘never yet poured the scented 
sherbet in the garden of flowers. Her young heart was 
as free as the breeze that came to her brow from the blue 
bosom of the Propontis; and when she heard that a 
Muscovite giaour was about to become an inmate of the 
tower, she only trembled, for she knew that he was the 
enemy of her country. 

Terror was, however, soon succeeded by curiosity. 
Only afew weeks after the compulsatory domestication 
of the ambassador at the Seven Towers, his kiosk was 
completed ; and from her closed casements the young 
Hanoum could see all that passed in the vast apartment 
of the prisoner. 

Her first glance at the dreaded infidel was transient: 
but soon she took another, and a longer look; and cu- 
riosity was, in its turn, succeeded by sympathy. The 
Russian prisoner was the handsomest man on whom her 
eye had ever rested—and it was not thus that she had 
pictured to herself the dreaded Muscovite. He was un- 
happy, too: for, in his solitary moments he paced the 
floor with hurried and unequal steps, like one who is 
grappling with some painful memory ; and at times sat 
sadly, with head pillowed on his hand, and his fingers 
wreathed amid the wavy hair which encircled his brow— 
looking so mournful, and above all so fascinating, that 
the fair Rechedi at last began to weep as she clung to 
her lattice, with her gaze riveted upon him; and to find 
more happiness in those tears than in all the simple 


pleasures that had hitherto formed the charm of her 
existence. 

Little did the young Hanoum suspect that she loved 
the giaour. She never dreamt of passion ; but, with alj 
the generous anxiety of innocence, unconscious that g 
warmer feeling than that of mere pity urged her to the 
effort, she began to muse upon the means of diminishing 
the irksomeness of a captivity which she was incapable 
of terminating. The first, the most natural impulse led 
her to sweep her hands across the chords of her zebee; 
and, as she remarked the start of agreeable surprise with 
which the sound was greeted by the courtly prisoner, 
her young heart bounded with joy, and the wild song 
gushed forth in a burst of sweetness which chained the 
attention of the captive, and afforded to the delighted 
girl the opportunity of a long, long look, that more than 
repaid her for her minstrelsy. 

During the evening she watched to ascertaim whether 
a repetition of her song would be expected, and she did 
not watch in vain; for more than once the Russian noble 
leaned from his casement and seemed to listen: but he 
came not there alone—one of his companions in capti- 
vity was beside him; and Rechedi Hanoum, although 
she guessed not wherefore, had suddenly become jealous 
of her minstrelsy, and would not exhibit it before a third 
person. 

On the morrow, an equally graceful and equally suc. 
cessful effort whiled the prisoner for a time from his sor. 
rows. A cluster of roses, woven together with a tress 
of bright dark hair, was flung from the casement of the 
young beauty, at a moment when the back of the 
stranger was turned towards her. It fell at his feet, 
and was secured and pressed to his lips, with a respectful 
courtesy that quickened the pulses of the donor; but 
not a glimpse of the fair girl accompanied the gift: and 
it seemed as though the baron had suspected wherefore, 
or ere long he was alone in his apartment—and, when 
he had dismissed his attendants, he once more advanced 
of the window, and glanced anxiously towards the jealous 
lattices by which it was overlooked. 

There was a slight motion perceptible behind the 
screen: a white hand waved a greeting ; and the im- 
prisoned noble bent forward to obtain a nearer view of 
its fair owner. For a moment Rechedi Hanoum stood 
motionless, terrified at the excess of her own temerity : 
but there was a more powerful feeling at her heart than 
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fear; and in the next, she forced away her prison-bars fio exas 
for an instant—and, with the tell-tale hand pressed [ther n 
upon her bosom, stood revealed to her enraptured [nd res 
neighbour. “ltr 
From that day the young beauty allowed herself to fparon: 
betray to the captive her interest in his sorrows. She did The 
more: she admitted that she shared them; and ere long [ind yet 
there was not an hour throughout the day in which the fo the f 
thoughts of Rechedi Hanoum were not dwelling on the Ration. 
handsome prisoner. for he fi 
Thus were things situated during two long years— fipne—ei 
when the death of the reigning sultan, at the termina- Biiberty, 
tion of that period, induced the ambassadors of England fibe to he 
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brew di 
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hour, sc 
Rechedi 
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and France to demand from: his successor, Selim III., the 
liberty of the Russian minister. The request was re- 
fused, for the war was not yet terminated; and the new 
sovereign required no better pretext for disregarding the 
representations of the European ambassadors, than the 
continuation of hostilities between the two countries. 
But Selim had other and more secret reasons for thus 
peremptorily negativing their prayer ; and it will be seen 
in the suite that they did not arise from personal dislike B But 
to the captive Muscovite. Heemed 

Like Haroun Alraschid of Arabian memory, the new fpanions 
sultan, during the first weeks of his reign, amused him- Bwithin t 
self by nocturnal wanderings about the streets of the Brave no 
city in disguise—attended by the subsequently famous Bf his n 
Hussein, his first and favourite body-page; and imme- fo quit | 
diately that he had refused compliance with the demand himself | 





* Mignionette. 





of the ambassadors, he resolved on paying an incognito Bost bit 
visit to his prisoner at the Seven Towers. As sooh a F Onte 
twilight bad fallen like a mantle over the gilded glories Mime of 
of Stamboul, he accordingly set forth; and having dis- Fyoung | 
covered himself to the commandant, and enjoined him fhad long 
to secrecy, he entered the antechamber of the baron, when sh 
where he found one of his suite, to whom he expressed fall eypr 
his desire to have an interview with the captive am- fher hear 
bassador. ‘ omed h 
The individual to whom the sultan had addressed him- Bourmur 
self recognised him at once ; but, without betraying that fhis head 
young t 
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did so, contented himself with expressing his regret 
at be was unable to comply with the request of his vi- 
er, the orders of the sultan being peremptory, that the 
ron should hold no intercourse with any one beyond 
walls of the fortress. 
On receiving this answer, Selim replied gaily that the 
Itan need never be informed of the circumstance ; and 
at, being a near relation of the commandant, and hav- 
g obtained his permission to have a few minutes’ con- 
rsation with the prisoner, he trusted that he should not 
ncounter any obstacle either on the part of the baron 
mself, or on that of his friends. 
The dragoman, with affected reluctance, quitted the 
om, to ascertain, as he asserted, the determination of 
is excellency—but in reality to inform him of the im- 
rial masquerade ; and in five minutes more the dis- 
ised sultan and his favourite were ushered into the 
partment of the ambassador. 
’ After some inconsequent conversation, Selim enquired 
ow the baron had contrived to divert the weary hours 
his captivity ; and was answered, that he had endea- 
oured to lighten them by books, and by gazing out upon 
he Sea of Marmora from his kiosk. Bulhakoff sighed 
s he made the reply, and remembered how much more 
ey had been brightened by the affection of the fair 
echedi Hanoum ; and he almost felt as though he were 
ingrate that he did not add her smiles and her solici- 
e to the list of his prison blessings. 


«The same volume and the same kiosk cannot please 
br ever,” said the sultan, with a smile ; “ and you would 
ot, doubtlessly, be sorry to exchange your books against 

fhe conversation of your fellow men—nor your view of 
be blue Propontis for one more novel. A prison is but 
ip prison at the best, even though you may be locked up 

vith all the courtesy in the world. But your captivity 
not likely toendure much longer. Shekiur Allah !— 

Praise be to God—I am intimately acquainted with the 

ultan’s favourite; and I know that, had not the med- 

ling ministers of England and France sought to drive 
ithe new sovereign into an act of justice, which he had 
fesolved to perform from inclination, you would have 
lbeen, ere this, at liberty. Do not therefore be induced 

o lend yourself or your countenance to any intrigue that 
hey may make to liberate you, and which will only tend 
jo exasperate his highness; but wait patiently for an- 
her month, and at its expiration you will be set free, 
nd restored to your country.” 

“I trust that you may prove a true prophet,” said the 
baron: and his visiters shortly afterwards departed. 

The days wore on: the month was almost at an end, 
nd yet the captive noble had never ventured to breathe 
jo the fair girl who loved him the probability of his libe- 
ation. He shrank from the task almost with trembling ; 
or he felt that even to him the parting would be a bitter 
Dne—even to him, although he was about to recover 
iberty, and country, and friends. What, then, would it 
be to her? to “his caged bird,” as he had often fondly 
ralled her—who knew no joy save in his presence—no 
iberty save that of loving him! As the twilight fell sad- 
y over the sea, and the tall trees of the prison-garden 
grew dark and gloomy in the sinking light, he remem- 
red how ardently they had both watched for that still 
hour, soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to the forsaken 
Rechedi Hanoum; and there were moments in which he 

Imost wished that she had never loved him. 

But the hour of trial came at last. Selim had re- 
feemed his word, and Bulhakoff was free. His com- 
anions in captivity would fain have quitted the fortress 

ithin the hour; but the liberated prisoner lingered. He 
pave no reason for his delay—ho offered no explanation 
bf his motives—he simply announced his resolution not 
oquit the tower until the morrow; and then he shut 
himself into his chamber, and passed there several of the 
most bitter hours of his captivity. 

Onte more twilight lay long upon the waters—the 
ime of tryst was come—the last which the beautiful 
young Hanoum was ever to keep with her lover. She 
had long forgotten the possibility of his liberation ; and 

hen she stole from her chamber to the shadow of the 
all cypresses that had so often witnessed their meeting, 
er heart bounded like her step. ut no fond smile wel- 
omed her coming—no reproach, more dear than praise, 
nurmured against hertardiness. Bulhakoff was leaning 
his head against the tree beside which he stood; and the 





foung beauty had clasped within her own the chill and 


listless hand that hang at his side, ere with a painful 
start he awakened from his reverie. 

The interview was short: but brief as was its dura- 
tion, it had taught the wretched girl, that for her there 
was no future save one of misery. She did not weep— 
her burning eye-balls were too hot for tears. She could 
not weep—for the drops of anguish would have dimmed 
the image of him whom she had loved, and was about to 
lose. She made no reply to the withering tidings he had 
brought; for what had words to do with such a grief as 
hers? She was like one who dreamt a fearful dream; 
and when she turned away to regain her chamber, she 
walked with a firm step—for her heart was broken—and 
she had nothing now left to do but to veil from her lover 
the extent of her own anguish, lest she should add to 
the bitterness of his. 

The morrow came, The baron turned a long soul- 
centered look towards the lattices of his young love, and 
quitted her for ever ; and, ere many weeks were spent, 
the same group of cypresses which had overshadowed 
the trysting-place of Rechedi Hanoum gloomed above 
her grave. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Baloucle—The new church—Delightful road—Eyoub—The ceme- 
tery—The rebel’s grave—The mosque of blood—The hill of 
graves—The Seven Towers—The palace of Belisarius—The 
city walls—Easter festivities—The Turkish araba—The Ar 
menian carriage—Travellers—Turkish women—Seridjhes— 
Persians—Irregular troops—The plain of Baloucle—Laughable 
mistake—Extraordinary discretion—The church of Baloucle 
—The holy well—Absurd tradition—The chapel vault—En- 
thusiasm of the Greeks—A pleasant draught—Greek substi- 
tute for a bell—Violent storm. 

Our next expedition was to Baloucle, where the Greeks 
have recently built a small but elegant church, upon the 
spot once occupied by a very spacious edifice, which had 
gone to ruin. The ride, though long and somewhat 
fatiguing, was most delightful ; the road leading us across 
the hills, to the fair Valley of the Sweet Waters, along 
the banks of the sparkling Barbyses, past the imperial 
kiosks, and onward to the beautiful village of Eyoub, 
the stronghold of the Constantinopolitan Turks, wherein 
they allow no giaour to reside, and the marble floor of 
whose thrice-holy mosque no infidel foot has ever trodden. 

The situation of Eyoub is eminently picturesque. 
It is backed by gently-swelling hills, clothed with trees, 
where the delicate acacia and the majestic maple are 
mingled with the scented lime and the dark and rigid 
cypress, whose blended shadows fall over a thousand 
graves, and turn away the sunlight from the lettered 
tombs of many a lordly Mussulman. Eyoub possesses 
also a melancholy interest, from the fact that in its beau- 
tiful cemetery stands the rude mausoleum of the rebel 
Ali of Tepeleni, who revolted in Aibania, wherein are 
deposited the heads of himself, his three sons, and his 
grandson. Nor is this all; for a small mosque, almost 
buried amid tall trees, may be distinguished at the point 
where the main street sweeps downward to the water’s 
edge, whose modest minaret is painted a dull red from its 
base to its spire, and which bears the thrilling designation 
of the “ Mosque of Blood.” 

I have elsewhere mentioned that the Osmanlis do not 
permit their temples to be desecrated by the admission of 
the dead beneath their roofs ; and this humble pile earned 
its awful appellation at the siege of Constantinople, 
when its doors were forced by the combatants, and its 
narrow floor cumbered with slain. Since that period, its 
single minaret has been painted as I have described ; and 
it possesses an additional interest from its vicinity to the 
bleak, naked, treeless hill, whereon were interred all the 
true believers who perished at that memorable period, 
and whose ashes still remain undisturbed. 

Nothing can be more romantic than the appearance of 
the Seven Towers, the remains of the palace of Beli- 
sarius, and the crumbling walls of the city, extending 
along the whole line of road to Baloucle, like a succes- 
sion of ruined castles; and overtopped by forest trees, 
whose bright foliage forms a striking contrast with the 
gray and mouldering rampart. At intervals, towers 
thickly overgrown with ivy, and toftering to their fall, 
raise their fantastic outline against the sky; while the 
moat is in many places entirely concealed by the wild 
fig trees, and the dense underwood, that have sprung in 
wild luxuriance from the rich soil. 





At the period of our visit, the Easter festivities were 
at their height, and the road was covered with groups of 
travellers, all hurrying towards the same point. There 
was the gilded araba of the Turkish lady, with its cover- 
ing of crimson cloth, and its carved Jattices; followed 
by a mounted negro. Then came the bullock-carriage 
of an Armenian family, gaily painted and cushioned, its 
oxen half covered with worsted tassels and finery, and 
glittering about the head with foil and gold leaf; while 
a long curved stick, extending backward from each yoke 
as far as the carriage, was painted in stripes of blue and 
yellow, and adorned with pendant tassels of coloured 
worsted. Both animals wore their charm against the 
Evil Eye; and the whole equipage was sofficiently well 
appointed to have done honour to the harem of a pasha, 
while the bright dark eyes and delicate hands of its oc- 
eupants would have been an equal triumph for his taste. 
But at the first glance you saw that the carriage was not 
that of a Turk, for the painted hoops were plainly covered 
by a white awning, the symbol of the raiah. The 
haughty Osmanli has reserved to himself the privilege 
of seating his wives beneath draperies of crimson, blue, 
or purple, fringed with gold; while the Armenian, the 
Greek, and the Jew, when making use of this popular 
conveyance, are obliged to content themselves with a 
simple awning of white linen. Here galloped a reckless 
Greek, urging his good hack to the top of its speed; 
there moved along a stately ‘l‘urk, with the hand of his 
groom resting on the flank of his well-fed horse, and his 
pipe-bearer walking five paces behind him. Now it was 
a party of Franks, booted, spurred, and looking in silent 
scorn upon the incongruous trappings of the natives, 
and now a group of foot passengers, walking at a pace 
which I never saw equaled in England. 

As we approached Baloucle, the features of the scene 
became still more striking. ‘The low wall that skirted 
the road was covered with Turkish women squatted 
upon their rugs and carpets, with the arabas in which 
they had traveled ranged along behind them. Seridjhes 
were walking droves of horses to and fro, and waiting 
for customers to hire them; traveling merchants were 
retailing yahourt and mohalibe to the hungry and tho 
weary ; Bulgarians were playing their awkward antics 
to attract the attention of the idle, and the piasters of 
the profuse; and the halt and the blind were seated by 
the way side, to invoke the paras of the charitable. 
Parties of Persians, with large white turbans, silken robes, 
and eyes as black as midnight, were walking their well- 
trained horses through the crowd ; and a detachment of 
the irregular troops, with their jester at their head, in a 
cap made of sheepskin, adorned with three fox tails, and 
a vest of undressed leather, drove back the people on 
either side, as they made their way through the throng 
with a sort of short run. They had precisely the ap- 
pearance of banditti, each being dressed and armed ac- 
cording to his own means or fancy; while their huge 
mustachioes, and the elf locks that escaped from beneath 
their turbans added to the ferocious character of their 


aspect. 
The plain on which the church is situated is thickly 
wooded in its immediate neighbourhood, and on this oc- 


casion was covered with a dense crowd of merry human 
beings. ‘The same amusements as [ have described at 
the Armenian festival were in full career, but the heavy 
meaningless dance of the Champs des Morts was here 
exchanged for the graceful romaika, which was going 
forward in every direction. 

For every other female whom I saw on the ground, I 
remarked at least a hundred and fifty Turkish women ; 
and the astonishment excited by the appearance of the 
Greek lady by whom I was accompanied, and myself 
among these latter, was most amusing. As the greater 
number of them had never before seen a Frank lady on 
horseback, they concluded that we had each lost a leg ; 
and the “ Mashallahs!” with which they contemplated 
our gaiety were innumerable. Butas a ‘Turkish woman 
never scruples to address a stranger in the street, and 
as our being actually crippled was a matter of uncer- 
tainty, they were resolved to satisfy their minds on this 
very important point; and several of them accordingly 
addressed themselves to the gentlemen of our party, in 
order to resolve the doubt; exclaiming with an energy 
worthy of the occasion: “ Fur the love of God, tell us 
if your wives have lost a leg, or not!” 

When they had been assured to the contrary, their 


next conclusion was still more amusing. It was clear 
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that none but rope-dancers could balance themselves 
upon the back of a horse without having one leg cn 
either side of the saddle—ergo, we were collectively, 
ladies and gentlemen, the identical party of rope-dancers, 
whom the sultan had engaged for the marriage festivities 
of his imperial daughter: and so perfectly convinced 
were they of their own sagacity on this second occasion, 


that I am only surprised that they had sufficient discre- 
tion to refrain from requesting us to give them a speci- 
men of our abilities. 

The church of Baloucle stands in the centre of an 
enclosed court, within which are also situated the houses 
of the priests. A handsome flight of stone steps leads 
downward to the portal ; and, as you cross the threshold, 
the interior of the edifice produces on you the effect of 
something that has sprung into existence at the touch 
of an enchanter’s wand. It looks as though it were 
built of porcelain, all is so fresh and so glittering. It is 
entirely lined with white and goid, and the paint upon 
the walls is so highly varnished that you can scarcely 
distinguish it from the polished marble that composes 
the screen of the sanctuary; the latticed gallery of the 
women is fancifully decorated and gilt ; and the elegant 
pulpit is shaped like an inverted minaret. 

But the principal attraction of the church of Baloucle, 
and that which lends to it its distinguishing character of 
sanctity, is the holy well, dedicated to the Virgin, which, 
on the occasion of all high festivals, is opened for the 
benefit and edification of the pious, Situated in a vault 
immediately beneath the chancel, protected hy a balus- 
trade of marble, and lighted by the lamp that is con- 
stantly burning before the shrine of the Madonna, rises 
the spring whose holy and healing qualities are matter of 
devout belief with the Greeks; and in which the lower 
orders of the people gravely assert that fish are to be 
seen swimming about, cooked on one side and crude on 
the other. 

This somewhat extraordinary circumstance is account- 
ed for by a variety of legends; the most comprehensible 
of the whole being that which affirms that some holy 
man or woman having been refused food en this very 
spot, when on a pilgrimage to a shrine of the Virgin, 
situated in the neighbourhood, the well-disposed fish, 
whose pious self-immolation has been thus immortalised, 
sprang from the waters of the spring, and flung them- 
selves upon the heated ashes of the fire, whereon the 
churlish host, who refused help to the weary and way- 
worn pilgrims, had just prepared his own meal. How 
the travellers were induced to refrain from the savoury 
repast; and how the fish contrived to return to the 
stream after being well cooked on one side, the legend 
sayeth not; and those who are inclined to doubt the fact 
of their présent existence, had better make a descent 
into the vault on the occasion of an Easter festival ; and, 
should they still continue skeptical, after the scene which 
they will then and there witness, nothing that I can say 
will awaken their faith. 

After having duly flung a few piasters upon the salver 
held by the priest who guarded the door ; and protected 
on either side by a gentleman, to secure me from the 
pressure of the crowd, I commenced my slippery descent 
into the subterranean chapel. The stone steps were 
running with water, spilt by the eager motions of those 
who were bearing it away; nor was this all, for, as they 
handed it to each other over the heads of such as chanced 
to obstruct their passage, an occasional shower fell upon 
us from above, whose holiness by nu means sufliced to 
counteract its chill. 

When I gained the chapel, and paused to take breath, 
a most singular scene presented itself. The narrow 
space was cumbered with individuals, who were shouting, 
struggling, and even fighting their way to the margin of 
the well: an image of the Virgin tricked out in gold 
and embroidery, before which burned the lamp that lit 
up the subterranean, gleamed out in vain from a niche 
opposite to the spring: the very piety of her votaries 
had induced them to turn their backs upon her; and I 
believe that mine was the only eye which rested upon 
her altar. 

Some, who had succeeded in filling the vessels which 
they had brought with them, were standing bare-headed, 
throwing the cold stream over their shaven crowns: 
others, who had suffered from lameness, were emptying 
their earthen jars upon their feet; some were pouring 
it down their chests, and others again down their throats. 

By the strenuous endeavours of my friends, and the 


assistance of a sickly-looking priest who was collecting 
paras among the crowd, I succeeded in obtaining a 
draught of the water; and, whether it arose’ from the 
stream having been thickened by the dipping in of so 
many vessels, or that the half fried fish imparted to it a 
disagreeable flavour of the charcoal ashes; or, again, 
that it was really and simply, of very indifferent quality, 
I cannot take upon me to decide ; while I am quite com- 
petent to declare that I never swallowed a more unsatis- 
factory beverage, and that nothing less than a very pain- 
ful thirst would have induced me to venture upon a 
second trial. 

On escaping from the subterranean, (and it was really 
an escape!) I went to examine the machine which in 
all the principal Greek churches acts as the substitute 
for a bell, whose use is not permitted by the Turks. It 
is a very inartificial instrument, being merely a bar of 
iron resting lightly between two perpendicular pieces of 
timber, which, on being struck with a short bar of cy- 
press wood, emits a clear ringing sound, that may be 
heard to a considerable distance. In the smaller churches 
two sticks are beaten together, but this signal avails only 
when the congregation is nestled near the walls of the 
temple. 

Having secured the water that they had taken so much 
trouble to obtain, the enthusiastic and light-hearted 
Greeks were pouring out of the chapel as we returned ; 
and ere we could mount our horses many of them had 
already joined the dancers, and were engaged in winding 
through the graceful mazes of the romaika, while others 
were busied in filling their chibouks in the neighbour- 
hood of the coffee tents. 

A mass of heavy vapours, rising up against the wind, 
and arraying themselves like a host about to do battle, 
warned us not to linger long at so considerable a dis- 
tance from home; and, profiting by the intimation of a 
coming storm, we started off at a gallop, to the increased 
astonishment of the Turkish women, who were still 
clustering like bees upon the wall. But our speed availed 
us nothing: we had not cleared the hills above Kahait- 
chana when the enemy was upon us; and a tempest of 
blended hail, rain, and wind, bore us company for the 
remainder of the journey; and thus we were fairly 
drenched ere we reached Pera, notwithstanding our offer- 
ings at the shrine of the Virgin, and our pilgrimage to 
the holy well. 


—>—_ 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Figurative gratitude of the seraskier pasha—Eastern hyperbole 
—Reminiscences of the past year—A vision realised—Strong 
contrasts—The marriage fetes—Popular excitement—Crowded 
strects—The auspicious day—Extravagant expectations—The 
great cemetery—Dolma Batche—The grand armory—Turkish 
women—Tents of the pashas—The Bosphorus—Preparations 
—Invocation—The illuminated Bosphorus—A stretch of fancy 
—A painful recollection—Natural beauties of the Bosphorus 
—The grave-yard—Evening amusements—Well conducted 
population. 


In a letter of thanks recently addressed by the seras- 
kier pasha to the sultan, in acknowledgment of some 
honour conferred upon him by his imperial master, he 
exclaims in an affected burst of enthusiastic gratitude : 
« Your sublime favour has been as a southern sun pierc- 
ing even to the remote corner of my insignificance. 
Had I all the forest boughs of the universe for pens, and 
the condensed stars of heaven for a page whereon to 
inscribe your bounties, I should still lack both space and 
means to record them!” 

Even in this stvle should he or she who undertakes 
to become their chronicler, shape the periods in which 
are detailed the marriage festivities of the Princess Mi- 
hirmah, ‘The pen should be tipped with diamond dust, 
and the paper powdered with seed-pearl. All the hyper- 
boles of the Arabian story-tellers should be heaped to- 
gether, as the colours of the rainbow are piled upon the 
clouds which pillow the setting sun; and, as the gor- 
geous tail of the peacock serves to withdraw the eye from 
its coarse and ungainly feet, so should the glowing sen- 
tences that dilate on the glories of the show, veil from 
the vision of the reader the paltry details that would tend 
to dissolve the enchantment. 

How often have I hung entranced over the sparkling 
pages of the “ Hundred and One Nights.” How little 
did I ever expect to see them brought into action. When 
a mere girl, I remember once to have laid the volume on 


and my eyes closed, to have attempted to bring cle 
before my mental vision the caravan of the Merch, 
Abdullah, when he departed in search of the Valley j 
Diamonds. 

Years have since passed over me, and that gorgeoy 
description is no longer a mere dream. I have looky 
upon its realisation—I have seen the flashing of 
jewels in the sunshine—the prancing of the steeds jg, 
patient of a rider—the rolling of the fifty chariots, 
gathering of the throng of princes—the eunuchs and {jy 
horsemen—winding their way over hill and throug 
valley, under a sky of turquoise, along the bank of, 
clear stream ; and within sight of a sea whose shore wy 
studded with palaces, and upon whose blue bosom a fle’ 
of stately ships were riding at anchor within an arrow; 
flight of land. 

But I have also seen more than this. I have seen no! 
only the machinery at work, but the wheels that worked 
it; not only the brilliant effect, but the combination ; 
paltry means used to produce it—the blending of ti, 
magnificent and the mesguin—a thousand minute detaik 
unimportant in themselves, and yet operating so powe. 
fully on the imagination, that they clipped the wings ¢ 
fancy, and wrung the wand from the grasp of thee 
chanter. 
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ing of crimson and gold, not infrequently figures in pa. 
taloons of furniture chintz, and an antery of printed 
cotton. The same startling contrasts meet you at every 
step : and tourists and historians pass them over, because 


and silver stuffs—the diamond merchants had exhauste/ 
themselves in elegant conceits—the confectioners ha 
realised the fabled garden of enchantment visited by 
Aladdin in his search for the magic lamp, and the can 
died fruits peeped from amid their sugary cases, lik 


tribute was flung into the yawning coffers of the state- 


threaded his way among them unmolested ; and by din} 
of stunning him with their discordant instruments, an 
intruding themselves upon his path, to exhibit their 
coarse and ungainly dances, wrung from him by thei 
sturdy perseverance a donation whose impulse was cer 
tainly not one of charity. Bohemian gipsies, some o 
them so lovely that they seemed formed to command th 
prosperity which they subtly promised to others, w 
bestowing palaces and power on every side at the slew 
der price of a few paras. Arabian tumblers, turned 
leose for the first time in the streets of a great capi 
and appearing scarcely able to keep their feet up®x the 
solid earth, jostled you at every corner. Persian 
dancers.stalked gravely and solemnly ulong, with 
white turbans and flowing robes. Bedouin jugglers we 
grouped in coffee-shops and smoking-booths, awaitingfiyas 
the moment when their services would be required ; al 
bewildering the sober brains of the surrounding Tur 


posed to delight his sublime highness, and to astoni : 
his people. Altogether Constantinople resembled a bu 
man kaleidoscope, whose forms and features varied 








my knees; and, with my head pillowed on my hand, 
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There is no consistency, no keeping, in oriental splee Fiend ga 
dour. The pasha, with the diamond on his breast,is (¥furk ¢ 
generally attended by a running footman who is slip Pittenti 
shod ; and the sultana, whose araba is veiled by 2 cover fgnohali 
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they destroy the continuity of their narrations, and thepMheir te 
rounding of their periods ; and yet they are as characte} The 
istic of the people as the chibouk or the turban, ani Bpunshii 
therefore equally worthy of record. he litt 

The fétes were to continue for eight days—the die Bunapp: 
mond was to be shivered into fragments, and thus divide Mertiller 
into many portions without sacrificing its lustre. AllMoveres 
the population of Constantinople was in a ferment—thfipeath 
charshees had yielded up their glittering store of golf Frot 
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masses of precious ore, and clusters of jewels—the silfedge a 
bazar of Broussa was a waste—the environs of Pera refiwhole | 
sembled a scattered camp—the heights around the valley py Coll 
of Dolma Batche were guarded by mounted troops—Bwith th 
provisions of every description trebled their price; andfiome o 
one vessel, laden with a hundred and fifty thousand fowlsfight h 
for the market of Constantinople, which arrived {romeypress 
the Archipelago, was secured for the exclusive use of thefitery, w 
sultan’s kitchen. hat we 

Pashas were daily pouring in from the provinces—Bwavele: 


ed in 


audiences of congratulation kept the imperial palace inward a 
a constant whirl—and the streets of the city were throng BAsia, w 
ed with a motley crowd, either invited thither by thefuntil tt 
authorities, or attracted by the hope of profit. Bulge-ithat ble 
rians, in parties of three or four, impeded the progres} Imm 
of every respectable passenger who would fain baveRshore, : 
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y turn; and even those who, like myself, had no 

nmediate interest in the festival, caught a portion of 

e popular excitement, and became anxious for the pe- 
of its celebration. 

At length the auspicious morning dawned which the 
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at gorgeyliloyrt astrologer had declared to herald happiness to the 
have lookgflMR-incess; and all Stamboul had crossed the Bosphorus 
hing of ty ith the rising sun to share in the imperial festivities. 

@ steeds in. [.ong before midday Pera also was a desert; the 
hariots~tis Mile rcam of life had flowed in one sole direction, and every 
chs and pM&yenue leading to Dolma Batche was thronged with hu- 
nd throu, fi,an beings, anxious and excited, and yet scarcely know- 
> bank of ijng what they anticipated. The marriage festival had 
€ shore valibeen the one engrossing subject of discourse and specu- 
O80M a fea MMation for so many months—such extravagant sugges- 






‘ons had been hazarded, and such wild assertions had 
‘cen made, that the imagination of the crowd had 
un riot; and had the fountains poured forth liquid ore, 
nd the heavens themselves rained diamond-dust, I am 
ot sure that such events would have caused any extra- 
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ding of thy Jinary manifestation of astonishment, from the mass 
nute detsik PBF spectators who had clustered themselves like bees in 
¥ 80 powe. PBhe neighbourhood of the palace. 

e Wings {ER The great cemetery looked as though every grave had 


of the es Mieiven up its dead; there was scarcely space to pass 


mong the crowd which thronged it. Dancing, smoking, 








ental splee Fiend gambling for sugar-plums, (the only stake that a 
8 breast,is [P'urk ever hazards on a game of chance,) divided the 
who is slip Pittention of the loiterers, with swings, round-abouts, and 
by 9 cove fimohalibe merchants. Pillauf and kibaubs were prepar- 





Tes in par. [ng in every direction for the refreshment of the hungry ; 
of printed find tinted and perfumed sherbets, carefully guarded from 
0 at every PRhe sun, were wileing in their turn the weary and the 
er, because fiavarm to pause on their onward path, and indulge in 






s, and the 
; character. 
urban, and 


heir tempting freshness. 

The tents were flaunting their bright colours in the 
unshine; the smoking booths were filled with guests; 
he little wooden kiosk on the edge of the height was 
mapproachable ; the long line of wall surrounding the 
rtillery barrack was, as usual on all festive occasions, 
tovered with Turkish women; and the whole space be- 
neath was instinct with life and motion. 

From the point of the hill above the sea, the land 
hoots sharply down into the valley of Dolma Batche, 
plothed with fruit trees, whose perfumed blossoms, then 
in the height of their beauty, were emptying their tinted 
halices on the air. The road leading to the palace is 
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cases, liktMeut along the side of the declivity, forming on its upper 
-—the silifedge a lofty ridge which was fringed throughout its 
f Pera re fwhole length with tents; in the distance rose the Milita- 
the valley py College, spanning the crest of the hill like a diadem; 


ith the gilded and glittering crescent that crowns the 
lome of its mosque flashing in the sunshine. On the 
ight hand the view was bounded by the dense forest of 
ypresses rising above the tombs of the Turkish ceme- 
ety, which swept darkly downwards to the Bosphorus 
hat was laughing in its loveliness, and reflecting on its 
ovinces—Bwaveless bosom the lovely height of Scutari which hem- 
he state~Bimed in the landscape. And as the eye wandered on- 
palace inward along the channel, it took in the dusky shore of 
re throng-MAsia, with its kiosk-crowned and forest-clad mountains ; 
er by thelfuntil the line was lost in the gradually failing purple, 
, Bulge-fthat blent itself at last with the horizon. 

> progres Immediately beneath the hill, and close upon the 
fain baveBshore, stands the palace of Dolma Batche, with its walls 
d by dintfof many tints, and its fantastic irregularity of outline ; 
ents, ald@while behind its spacious gardens, sloping gently up- 
ibit thei'ffward, and clothed with turf, rises a stretch of land which 
| by theitfiwas now crowded with Turkish women. Nothing could 
Was Cel-Bhe more picturesque than their appearance: the nature 
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, some OMof the ground having enabled them to arrange them- 
mand théfelves amphitheatrically, and from thence to command 
ers, Wefan uninterrupted view of the esplanade in front of the 


the slevBerand armoury, which is enclosed on its opposite side by 
3, turned raised terrace, along whose edge were pitched the tents 
it cap f the pashas. T'here must have been at least five hun- 
up@r theBired Women clustered together on that one small stretch 
an ropeBef land; and in the distance it presented precisely the 
ith ppearance of a meadow covered with daisies, with here 
lers wer@fand there a corn-poppy flaunting in the midst ; the white 
awaitilffvashmacs and red umbrellas lending themselves readily 
red ; abit the illusion. 

g Turk The tents of the pashas were many of them very 
hey ptfmagnificent: the grand vizier’s was hung with crimson 
astonisifvelvet, richly embroidered ; while that of Achmet Pasha 


some sofas. The reception marquee, in which the sul- 
tan was to entertain a party of guests daily, was situated 
in the rear of those that I have just described: and the 
kitchen, ingeniously fitted up with stoves, dressers, and 
tables, hewn in the hill-side, was tenanted by five hun- 
dred cooks. 

The Bosphorus was crowded with caiques, almost as 
countless as its ripple; and immediately in front of the 
palace, and nearly in the centre of the stream, were an- 
chored two rafts, supporting small fortified castles, whence 
the fireworks were to be displayed. 

A survey of these different preparations proved to be 
the principal amusement of the day, as the rope-dancing 
on the esplanade of the armory was not sufliciently at- 
tractive to detain any individual less indolent than a 
Turkish woman; and consequently, after having com- 
pleted our tour of observation, we returned to Pera in 
order to repose ourselves, and to prepare for the magnifi- 
cent spectacle that awaited us in the evening. 

And now, ye Spirits of Fire, who guard the subter- 
ranean flames which are only suffered to flash forth at 
intervals from the crater of some fierce voleano—Ye, 
whose brows are girt with rays of many-coloured radi- 
ance, whose loins are cinctured by the lightning, and 
whose garments are of the tint which hangs like a 
drapery over the cineritious remnants of a conflagrated 
city—Ye, who must have left your vapoury palaces, and 
bowed your flame-crowned heads upon your gleaming 
wings, in blighted pride to see your lordliest pageants 
overmatched—lend me a pen of fire, drawn from the 
pinion of your bravest sprite, and fashioned with an un- 
wrought diamond ; for thus only can I record the glo- 
rious scene that burst upon me, as, at the close of day, 
I stood"upon a height above the channel, when a festive 
people had recorded their participation in the gladness 
of their monarch in characters of fire. 

The moon rode high in heaven, but her beam looked 
pale and sickly, as it faded before the brighter light with 
which men had made night glorious; while the stars 
seemed but fading sparks, that had been emitted by the 
stupendous line of fire girdling the Bosphorus—It was 
a spectacle of enchantinent ! 

Not an outline could be traced of any of the lordly 
piles which fringe the coast. The summit of the Asian 
shore was dimly perceptible, as it cut sharply against the 
clear deep blue of the horizon; but there was no in- 
trusive object of mortal creation for the every-day 
necessities of life, to recall the wandering fancy back to 
earth. Nothing can be conceived more beautiful than 
the whole scene. A range of palaces of the most fan- 
tastic forms, wrought in fire, and seeming to be poised 
upon the waves, along which they threw their gleaming 


of variegated light—terraces of burnished gold, or of 
beaten silver—groves of forest trees, whose leaves were 
emeralds—fruits, heaped in stately vases, each one a 
priceless gem—altars, upon which burnt flames of liquid 
metal—pavilions of crystal—and halls, lined with co- 
jumns of sapphire, and lighted by domes ci carbuncles, 
were among the objects that appeared to have sprung up 
from the depths of the ocean, and to be now riding upon 
its bosom. 

The sensation which this gorgeous scene ‘produced 
upon me, for the first few moments, was almost painful. 
I deemed myself thralled—I doubted my own identity— 
I almost expected the earth to fail beneath my feet, for 
earth had no share in the spectacle on which I looked— 
I saw boats passing and repassing over a lake of molten 
silver—I saw palaces of fire based upon its surface, and 
heaving with its undulations—a marine monster, whose 
eyes were dazzling, and whose nostrils vomited forth 
flames that shot high into the air, wound its slow way 

among the gliding barks, and none heeded its vicinity— 
I beheld huge dark masses covered with stars of light, 

which were reflected in the stream beneath, looking like 

rocky craters that would shortly burst, and cast forth the 

imprisoned fires—carriages and horses, guided by spec- 

tral hands, followed over the same cold clear surface— 

and suddenly, with a hissing sound which startled me 

from my reverie, and a burst of light almost blinding, up 

sprang a cluster of fiery serpents into the pure ether, 

mocking the «pale moon with their trinsicnt brilliancy, 

and then falling back in starry showers. 

The dream of fancy was dispelled at once :—A hand- 


the whole were richly carpeted, and surrounded by hand- | 


shadows, stretched far as the eye could reach. Portals | 
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wildest visions in which I ever remember to have in- 
dulged—for I no sooner saw them run shimmering along 
the sky, than I sickened at the memory of the frightful 
catastrophe which attended their preparation; when 
eighty-four miserable human beings fell victims to the 
explosion of the powder-room of the manufactory. My 
enthusiasm was at an end: but my admiration of the 
magnificent scene amid which I stood continued un- 
abated ; the channel of the Bosphorus, beautiful under 
all circumstances, and at all times, offered facilities, and 
enhanced effects, in an exhibition like that on which I 
looked, that cannot probably be exceeded in the world; 
and I felt at once that, even had man done less, natare 
would still have made the pageant peerless. 

We at length turned reluctantly away from the city 
of fire on which we had been so long looking; and, 
threading among the tents that oecupied the crest of the 
hill, we passed out through the fair of the great ceme- 


fantoccini were performing their miniature drama; in 
another, an improvisatore was regaling a circle of lis- 
teners with a gesticulation and volubility which appeared 
to excite great admiration in his auditors; while in a 
third, a trio of Bohemian minstrels, squatted upon a 
mat, were accompanying their wild recitative by a few 
chords struck almost at randem upon their mandolins. 

In the distance, a wreath of lamps defined the outline 
of the Military College; while lower in the valley gleam- 
ed out the costly chandeliers which lit up the tents of the 
pashas. The hills were sprinkled over with lights; the 
terrace at the extremity of the palace was a wal} of fire; 
and the scene was all life and gladness. Crowds throng- 
ed the narrow road; but not a sound of discord, not a 
word uttered in menace or in defiance, escaped from the 
lips of a single individual; all were tranquil, orderly, 
and well conducted; the sole aim of each was amuse- 
ment ; and this great Eastern mob, amounting to between 
forty and fifty thousand persons, collected together from 
all the surrounding country, from the heart of a great 
city, and from the shores of two different quarters of the 
earth, appeared to act from one common impulse, and 
to have one common interest. 

It is questionable whether such a fact as this could be 
recorded of any other country. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Repetition—The esplanade—The kiosk and the pavilion—A 
short cut —Dense crowd—A frieid at court—Curious coup-d'eil 
—The arena—The prchestra—First act of the comedy—Dis- 
“gusting exhibition—The birth of the ballet—Dancing boys— 
Second act of the drama—Insult to the Turkish women— The 
provost marshal—Yusuf Pasha, the traitor—Clemency of the 
sultan—Forbearance of an Oriental mob—Renewal of the 
ballet—Last act of the drama—Theatrical decorations—Watch- 
dogs and Chinese—Procession of the trades— Frank merehants 
—Thieves and judges—Bedouin tumblers—Fondness of the 
pashas for dancing—The wise men of the East. 


It were worse than idle to follow the daily progress of 
the fétes, It were but to weary the reader with repeti- 
tions, or to delude him with fictions ; for the same actors 
being engaged during the whole of the festival, only 
varied their exhibitions sufficiently to emancipate them- 
selves from the reproach of actual repetition. So mo- 
notonous, indeed, did I find the second representation I 
was induced to witness, that I never ventured upon a 
third. 

I have already mentioned that the esplanade of the 
grand armory had been selected as one of the spots 
upon which the sports were to take place; but I learnt 
from an individual who had possessed himself of the 
important secret, that the principal performers were to 
exhibit on a piece of land situated between the palace 

walls and the kiosk in which the pashas did the honours 
to the dinner guests of the sultan, after the termination 

of their repast ; while a garden pavilion, whose windows 
opened upon this space, was to be tenanted by his sub- 
lime highness, his imperial daughters, the sultana, their 
mother, and half a dozen of the most favoured ladies of 
the harem, who, from the painted lattices, could look 

forth upon the scene. 

This arrangement sufficiently attested the superiority 

of the situation; and, accordingly, avoiding the crowd 

of the Champs des Morts, and the thronged descent into 
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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. 








College ; and then skirting the height above Dolma 
Batche, suddenly descended almost under the walls of 
the palace. But the chosen spot was surrounded by 
guards, ‘and the crowd were clustered densely in their 
rear; so densely, indeed, that the arabadjhe declared 
our further progress to be altogether impracticable. 

From this dilemma we were fortunately extricated by 
an officer of Achmet Pasha’s household; who, perceiv- 
ing the difficulty, hastened to remove it, which he effect- 
ed in no very gentle manner, by striking the individuals 
who impeded our passage right and left with the flat of 
his sword, until he established us immediately behind 
the line of military. 

The performances had not yet commenced, and I had 
consequently time te contemplate the animated scene 
before me. Oa my right was the kiosk, whose wide 
casements were crowded with pashas; on my left the 
garden pavilion, which had the honour of screening from 
the gaze of the vulgar the brother of the sun and his 
train of attendant beauties; behind me rose the hill 
whose summit was covered with the tents of the impe- 
rial suite, and whose rise was occupied by a crowd of 
‘Turkish females ; and before me stretched the Bospho- 
rus. A small opening, leading down from the arena 
towards the shore, was occupied by a detachment of mili- 
tary, and beneath the windows of the kiosk, mats had 
been spread for about a hundred women, who were com- 
fortably established under the long shadows of the 
buildng. 

At the other extremity of the circle, thirteen Jews, 
seated crescent-wise, were playing upon tambourines ; 
while as many more, squatted in their rear, were each 
beating upon a sort of coarse drum, whose only attribute 
was noise ; and the time to be observed by the musicians 
was regulated by an individual, with a venerable white 
beard and a staff of office. This head-splitting orchestra 
continued to accompany the whole performance, with 
very slight intervals of rest; and was quite in keeping 
with the remainder of the exhibition. 

Not the slightest effort had been made to level the 
piece of land thus converted into a temporary theatre, 
and which was stony and uneven to a degree that must 
have disconcerted any individuals less philosophical than 
those who were to exhibit their histrionic and Terpsiche- 
rean talents before the Ottoman emperor and his august 


court. In fact, the whole of the scenic preparations 
were conducted in so primitive a manner that you saw 
at once no deceit was intended, and that, if you suffered 
yourself to be led away by the incidents of the drama, 


you would not be deluded thereto by any effort of the 
actors. 

The first arrival upon the scene was that of four rag- 
ged personages, apparently intended to represent the 
street porters who ply for hire about the quays and mar- 
kets ; and these interesting individuals sustained a long 
and animated conversation, setting forth the dull con- 
dition of the queen of cities, in which neither feast nor 
festival had been held since the Bairam. Their lamenta- 
tions at length attracted the attention of a fifth loiterer 
of the same class, who, joining the group, gave a new 
tone to the subject by announcing the approaching mar- 
riage of the high and peerless Princess Mihirmah—-the 
daughter of his sublime highness, Mahmoud the Pow- 
erful, the Emperor of the East, and Conqueror of the 
World! 

The intelligence was received with enthusiasm, and 
the new comer was encouraged to proceed with his nar- 
ration; in which he accordingly set forth not only the 
beauties and virtues of the imperial bride, and the high 
and endearing qualities of her affianced husband, but 
also gave a catalogue raisonné of all the sports and cere- 
monies which were to be observed on the happy occasion 
of her nuptials; and it is only fair to believe that he did 
so with some address, as a murmur of admiration ran 
through the crowd who were devouring his discourse. 

After asserting that the whole universe had been taxed 
to produce novelties worthy of the illustrious event, he 
proposed to exhibit to his companions an ingenious ma- 
chine that had been imported from Europe, and which 
was to be exhibited by a friend of his own. Hereupon, 
a sort of buffoon was introduced, attended by two men, 
who fixed a swing with a lattice seat between two slight 
wooden frames, which they were obliged to support 
during the remainder of the scene. 

One by one, the respectable worthies whom I have 


rocked gently backwards and forwards by the proprietor 
of the show; and during this time an old Jew, with a 
long white beard and tattered garments, followed by a 
deformed and hideous dwarf, joined himself to the party, 
but at a sufficient distance to indicate that he was con- 
scious of his unworthiness to intrude upon their notice. 

A mischievous whim suddenly prompted the hilarious 
Mussulmans to make the quailing dwarf a party in their 
pastime; and they accordingly placed him in the swing, 
and amused themselves for a time with his abortive at- 
tempts to escape: but, wearying of the jest, they agreed 
to replace him by his master—and, despite the prayers 
and terror of the hoary Jew, they compelled him to oc- 
cupy the crazy seat, which, failing beneath his weight, 
precipitated him to the ground, where, falling upon his 
head, he remained apparently lifeless. 

At this period of the performance, half a score of the 
members of the orchestra left their places, and walked 
demurely out of the ring, in order to swell the crowd 
which shortly afterwards advanced to raise the body of 
the murdered man, and convey him away to burial. 

Nothing can be conceived more disgusting than the 
scene that followed—all the actors being actually Jews, 
selected from the very dregs of the people, and compelled 
to exhibit the degradation of their social state for the 
amusement of their task-masters. A wretched bier, 
borne by four men, was brought forward, on which the 
supposed corpse was flung with a haste and indecency 
betokening strong alarm: and it was about to disappear 
with its loathsome freight, when its passage was ob- 
structed by a party of police, who, occupying the centre 
of the path along which it was passing, and remaining 
erect on its approach, were supposed to awaken in the 
bosoms of the bearers one of the strongest superstitions 
of the Jews of Turkey—who, when they are carrying a 








attempted to describe were seated in the swing, and 


body to the grave that is met by a Christian or a Ma- 
homedan who refuses to bend down and pass under the 
bier, consider the corpse so contaminated by the contact 
as to be without the pale of salvation; and, settting 
down the body under this impression on the spot where 
the encounter has taken place, they abandon it to the 
tender mercies of the local authorities. 

This wretched and revolting superstition was enacted 
by the degraded wretches who were hired on the present 
occasion to expose the abjectness of their people, with 
all the painful exactness which could delude the specta- 
tor into the belief that he beheld a scene of actual and 
unpremeditated horror. A distracted wife tore off her 
turban, and plucked out handfuls of her disheveled hair: 
the body was rolled over into the dust. A scuffle ensued 
between the Jewish rabble and the armed kavasses—in 
which a few blows were given, that appeared to fall more 
heavily than was altogether necessary to the effect of the 
scene ; and the Jew, recovering from his trance amid the 
shouting and yelling of the combatants, was borne off in 
triumph by his tribe, with a wild chorus that terminated 
the first act of the drama! 

At intervals, the disgust which this hateful exhibition 


to learn that they all belonged to the sultan, or to, 
ferent. wealthy pashas, who take so much delight 
seeing then dance as to keep several constantly jn tig 
























































pay. 

As I had been assured that the whole of the exhjj, 
tion remained precisely similar to the scenic amusemey 
of the ancient Romans, I contemplated it with more » 
tience than I should otherwise have been able to exert: 
for I soon discovered that the dancing was quite upo, 
par with the dramatic portion of the entertainment, | 
that upon which I now looked were indeed the ger 
whence sprang the most graceful and the most elegant, 
ail the movements of which the human form is suscey 
ble—if this were indeed the birth of the ballet—they 
it a fair child that may truly blush for its parentage: jy 
the exhibition was coarse, monotonous, and wearisom:: 
nor did it possess one redeeming attribute. An unce 
ing circuit of the enclosure—a wreathing of arms a 
handkerchiefs—an affected inclination of the head, firg 
to the one side, and then to the other—a beating of {eg 
upon the earth, and a succession of prostrations befor 
the pashas, appeared to be the extent of talent of whig 
the dancers were capable; and the only variation that 
was able to discover was an increase of speed, whic 
rendered the heavy movements of the exhibiters only thy 
more conspicuous. The very appearance, moreover, ¢ 
these petticoated and long-haired youths was revolting y 
my English ideas; and, despite the acclamations wil 
which they were liberally greeted, I felt glad when they 
made their parting obeisance, and gave place to the 
cond series of performers. 

A Turk, fezed ‘and coated, next entered upon th 
scene: a sort of Oriental Jacques, melancholy and geo. 
tleman-like, who told a tale of blighted love, and conse 
quent sadness—at whose termination he was accosted by 
the buffoon, who in his turn delivered a panegyric m 
the loveliness of the veiled beauties of Stamboul, which, 
however, failed in its effect upon the slighted suitor; 
who, with sundry contortions, and wringing of the hands 
professed his inability ever to love again. 

The buffoon, resolved, as it appeared, to make trial d 
his constancy—or, outraged at the affectation of so anit 
Turkish a display of sensibility, shortly withdrew ; an! 
returned accompanied by three of the ballet dancers, dis 
guised as females, and wearing the yashmac and th 
feridjhe. Of course, curiosity succeeded to indifference, 
and passion to curiosity; and a scene of love-makin 
ensued, that consisted of attempts to induce the ladies 
unveil—experiments with the swing, which occasionally 
broke down, to the great amusement of the spectators~ 
and energetic asseverations on the one part and the other 

During the scene, the principal dancer, who personatel 
the attractive fair one, displayed considerable talent in 
his part: the feridjhe was thrown aside; and those 
Franks who were present, and who could not necessarily 
hope to gain even a glimpse of a Turkish female in the 
costume of the harem, had here an excellent opportunity 
of forming an idea of their appearance—and not only 

















tended to excite in my bosom was relieved by the arrival 
of some tardy pasha, attended by a train of domestics— 
who, entering the arena by the passage to which I have | 
already alluded as opening from the shoreward side of | 
the enclosure, guided his richly caparisoned steed, whose 

housings were bright with gems and embroidery, through | 
the motley throng of actors—while his diamond star glit- | 
tered in the sunshine, and his gold-wrought sword-belt 
and. jeweled weapon-hilt flashed back the light that 
glanced upon them. 

My pen wearies of its office, as I pursue the detail of 
the morning’s performance: but I compel myself to the 
task, in order to convey to my readers an accurate idea of 
the Turkish drama—for this coarse, revolting, and aim- 
less exhibition, whose description I have commenced, is 
the highest effort that the histrionic art has yet made in 
Turkey ; and I am bound to add, that the effect which it 
produced upon the spectators was one of unequivocal 
gratification. 

The retreat of the Jewish party was succeeded by the 
arrival of a group of ballet dancers, consisting of about 
a score of youths from fourteen to twenty years of age, 
dressed in a rich costume of satin, fringed and ribbed 
with gold, varying in colour, according to the fancy of 
the wearer. They all wore their own long hair, curled 
in ringlets, and floating about their shoulders; and their 
appearance was so extremely disagreeable, notwithstand- — 
ing the splendour of their costume, that I was surprised 





their appearance, but of their manners also—for the re 
semblance was perfect: and, to render the ridicule stil 
more complete, the dress was that of the last palace 
adoption—the antery and trousers, wedded to the wadded 
silk jacket and gigot sleeves! 

In the course of the performance, he danced the dance 
of the harem, with a degree of skill that few of the fe 
male dancers ever attain; and which elicited great ap 
plause from the audience: and, had the exhibition ended 
here, it would have been rather absurd than revolting; 
but the jealous Mussulmans, who veil the casements ol 
their harems with lattices, and the faces of their women 
with yashmacs, sat not only quietly but admiringly by 
while all, and probably more than all, the secrets of the 
interior were laid bare, and caricatured for the amuse 
ment of the vulgar. There could not have been a high- 
minded Turkish woman present, who did not blush # 
least as deeply for her husband as for herself; and nots 
pure-hearted female of any nation, who did not feél mort 
contempt for the instigators of the insult than for its 
objects. 

Not one of the least extraordinary portions of 
day’s performances was enacted by a young pasha, It 
cently promoted to that distinguished rank, with the a¢- 
ditional titles of general, and provost-marshal of thé 
Ottoman armies. This very heavy and coarse-looking 
individual, who was formerly commandant of the Mil 
tary College in its days of neglect and utter uselessn 
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is the son of Yusuf Pasha, the treacherous chief who 
sold Varna to the Russians, and escaped into the northern 
states, where he remained secure until the kind-hearted 
Nicholas had wrung his pardon from the betrayed sultan ; 
who in his plenitude of mercy not only forgave the crime 
of his false servant, but rewarded his affected penitence 
with the pashalik of Belgrade, which he now enjoys. 

Mustapha Pasha, his sun, figured on the occasion of 
the fétes with a diamond star upon his breast, and grasp- 
ing a whip bound with gold wire, and furnished with a 
long lash, which he laid about the heads and shoulders 
of the mob with a most lavish hand, whenever they ad- 
vanced an inch or two beyond their allotted boundary. 
I confess that I could not help smiling as I pictured to 
myself the reception which his highness Mustapha Pasha, 
general of brigade, and provost-marshal of the Ottoman 
armies, would have received from a sturdy English mob, 
when they felt his long whip among them! I suspect 
that his labours would have been brief, and his office not 
altogether a safe one. 

Could I have disengaged my carriage from the crowd, 
I should at once have retired, perfectly satisfied with the 
specimen I had obtained of the Turkish taste in theatri- 
cals; but the .arabas were standing four deep, and pressed 
upon from behind by a dense mob; and I was conse- 
quently compelled to remain a patient spectator of the 
whole performance. Intrigues with Greek serving-men, 
domestic quarrels ending in blows, and similarly well- 
conceived incidents, filled up the canvass, until the end 
of the second act, when a fresh set of ballet dancers, 
amounting to nearly one hundred, and clad in the beau- 
tiful old Greek dress, entered and made their bow to the 
pashas, 

During their performance, which was similar to that 

of the first party, although less gracefully executed, a 
new feature was added to theexhibition. An attempt at 
side scenes was evident, though I confess that for the 
first few minutes I was at a loss to imagine the intention 
of the very primitive machinery that was introduced. 
A couple of frames, similar to those on which linen is 
dried in England, were placed on a line about twenty 
feet apart, while in the centre a low railing of about 
six feet in length divided the distance. A poor old 
wretch, with a rope about his neck, was then tied to each 
frame, and made to squat down upon his hands and 
knees, to represent a watch-dog; and some green al- 
monds were scattered about him for his food. 

These miserable individuals, whose hired and volun- 
tary degradation made me heart-sick, were both of them 
old men, whose beards were gray, and whose age should 
have exempted them from such an office as their neces- 
sities had induced them to fulfil. Beside these were 
placed two youths dressed as Chinese, with long braids 
hanging down their backs, and feather fans in their hands ; 
not very unlike the figures which adorn the old china in 
the cabinet of an antiquary. Next came forward a pro- 
cession composed of all the trades of Constantinople, 
from the Jew who vends fried fish at the corners of the 
streets, to the Frank merchant, who, when he closes his 
office, becomes one of the “ Exclusives” of Pera. 

Of course, the Frank was very roughly handled. His 
hat was struck off, and made a football for all the raga- 
muffins by whom he was surrounded ; and the comments 
which were uttered alike upon his costume and his coun- 
try were by no means courteous or conciliatory. But it 
could scarcely be expected that more delicacy would be 
observed towards a Frank than had been shown to the 
women of the country: and, this specimen of bad taste 
apart, the procession was the best point of the perform- 
ance; as the individuals who composed it appeared to 
have been principally “taken in the fact,” and forced 
upon the scene—thus affording faithful rather than flat- 
tering representations of their several callings. 

When the procession moved off, the serious business of 
the drama was resumed: the three females re-entered on 
the scene, accompanied by their mother, and a Greek 
serving-man, laden with their parasols and essence-bot- 
tles; and followed by two thieves, who concealed them- 
selves behind the Chinese statues—forsuch I found that 
the two quaint figures who had so quietly walked to their 
places, were intended to represent. After a vast deal of 
absurd grimace and buffoonery, rugs were spread in front 
of the low railing, and the four females and the Greek 
servant seated themselves, to listen to a tale told by the 
old woman. 


ques‘of the previous act stole upon their privacy, when 
an absurd exhibition of screaming and fainting took 
place—during which the two thieves contrived, without 
any attempt at self-concealment, to possess themselves of 
the cachemires and handkerchiefs of the ladies, and, 
moving a few paces apart, they began to divide the spoil ; 
when the buffoon, in his turn, prowling about the neigh- 
bourhood, discovered the theft, and, raising a hue and 


tened during the confusion to seize upon the booty of 
the robbers. The outcry attracted the attention of the 
cadi, who entered, accompanied by his attendants, to as- 
certain the cause of the tumult—when the ladies, with 
tears and shriexs, declared the amount of their losses, 
and demanded justice. 

Of course the good taste which had made a jest of the 
feelings of their allies, and the morals of their women, 
would not permit the Turkish comedians to spare their 
judges; and accordingly tise cadi was a huge caricature 
of humanity, with spectacles as large as saucers, and a 
beard of sheep skin. A hurried trial ensued, in which, 
while the cadi was ogling the females, the buffoon was 
making himself merry at the expense of the cadi: the 
executioner with his bastinado, and the clerk with his 
ink-horn and parchment, were both forthcoming ; and 
the drama ended by the capture of the thieves, and the 
restoration of the stolen property ! 

A confused dance, accompanied by the wild, shrill 
chanting of the dancers, which I can compare to nothing 
but the orgies of a troop of bacchantes, succeeded the 
departure of the actors, and the whole arena appeared in 
motion. The drums and tambourines gave out their 
loudest discord: gold and silver glittered in the sun- 
shine—arms were tossed in the air—the long tresses of 
the performers floated on the wind; and I was delighted 
when the appearance of a troop of Bedouin Arabs, sum- 
moned to Stamboul expressly for the occasion, possessed 
themselves of the open space, to exhibit their feats of 
strength and address. They were magnificently attired 
in coloured satins, and formed a very curious group; but 
their accomplishments would scarcely have secured for 
them an engagement in a respectable English booth. It 
was altogether pitiable. 

When I at length contrived to escape from the crowd, 
I left a party of the dancing boys performing their evo- 
lutions in the kiosk of the pashas. Their highnesses 
had not yet had a surfeit of the senseless pastime ; and 
the youths were reaping a golden harvest. 

The days are gone by in which people were wont to 


talk of the “ Wise Men of the East.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


Succession of banquets—The cheik islam and the clergy—Secta- 
rian prejudices—The military staff—The naval chiefs—The 
imperial household—The pashas—The grand vizier—Magnifi- 
cent procession—Night scene on the Bosphorus—The palace of | 
the seraskier pasha—Palace of Azme Sultane— Midnight se- | 
renade—Pretty truants—The shore of Asia—Ambassadorial | 
banquet—War dance—Beautiful effects of light. 


One of the most characteristic features of the marriage | 
festivities was the succession of banquets given by the 
sultan to the different high personages, belonging to, or | 
connected with, his empire. 

The first day was sacred to the clergy—and the pro- 
cession was a most interesting one. At its head walked | 
the cheik islam, with the golden circlet about his brow, | 
and his graceful robes of white cachemire falling around | 
him in heavy folds: a party of the principal imams fol- 
lowed. Then came the high chief of the turning der- 
vishes, with his lofty hat of white felt folded about with 
a shawl of the sacred green, and shrouded in his ample 
mantle, Other sects of dervishes succeeded: and after 
them came hadjis from the holy shrine of Mahomed— 
emirs with their voluminous turbans; and fakirs from 
the far East. A short space behind advanced the Greek 
patriarch, with his jeweled crown, and robes of embroi- 
dered satin—supported by a group of prelates. Follow- 
ing close upon his steps, ngxt. moved forward the 
Armenian archbishop, similarly attended, and gorgeously 
attired: and, as he advanced, he made way for the Jew- 
ish hahambachi, or grand rabbi, with his flowing beard 





While they were thus engaged, the melancholy Jac- 





and inlaid crosier—a throng of rabbis were in his train ; 


ery, at which the dogs were let loose by the party, has- | 


and altogether the scene was one of a most interesting 
character. 

On the arrival of these holy men at the banqueting 
tent, a delicate difficulty presented itself. The heads of 
the Greek and Armenian churches resolutely refused to 
sit at table with, or to eat from the same dish as, their 
Israelitish companion ; while the Jew, on his side, de- 
clared the utter impossibility of his partaking of the same 
food as that eaten by his Christian brethren. The state- 
ly cheik-islam, meanwhile, was sitting by in uninterested 
silence—wondering, in the tolerance of his own heart 
and creed, why men serving the same God should not 
“dip with each other in the dish.” 

The difficulty was at length surmounted : for, as the 
Jewish law did not permit the hahambachi to partake of 
flesh that had not been slaughtered by one of his own 
tribe, there was nothing left for him but a dinner of 
cheese and salad, which was accordingly spread on a 
side-table ; while the scrupulous Christian prelates, who 
had refused the companionship of the representative of 
the ancient religion, seated themselves quietly on either 
side of the high priest of Mahomed, and made an excel- 
lent dinner. The honours were done by four of the 
principal pashas; and, at the close of the repast, the 
party adjourned to the kiosk to which I have already 
made reference, in order to enjoy the flight of the rockets, 
and the fairy wonders of the illuminated Bosphorus, 

To the church succeeded the army: and on the mor- 
row, Achmet Pasha and the principal officers of the staff 
were the invited guests. 

The magnificent shipping in the harbour next gave up 
its chiefs; and again Achmet Pasha, as temporary high 
admiral, headed the board. . 

On the fourth day, all the members of the imperial 
household were feasted in their turn; and, on the fifth, 
came the princely train of pashas. 

The grand vizier rode first, on a magnificent white 
Arabian, whose housings were wrought with gold and 
seed-pearl. His bridle-rein was richly worked with co- 
loured silks—and his golden stirrups were finely chased. 
His sword-hilt blazed with diamonds; and the brilliant 
order that he wore upon his breast burnt in the sunlight: 
fifteen servants on foot surrounded his horse. 

He was followed by the four newly-clected viziers : 
the oumouri-mulkienaziri, or minister of the interior ; 
the oumouri-karidjie-naziri, or minister of the exterior; 
the minister of military finance: and the lord high comp- 
troller of the mint; by the seraskier pasha, the general- 
issimo of the imperial armies, the grand master of the 
artillery, and a crowd of out-dwelling pashas, who had 
been summoned by the sultan to assist at the festival. 

I never witnessed a more magnificent or profuse dis- 
play of diamonds, and embroidery; of proud steeds, and 
glittering parade. The crowd of running footmen—the 
trampling of impatient chargers—the clashing of jewel- 
ed weapons against the gilded stirrups—the noise, the 
hurry, and the glare, baffle all description ; and when at 
length the princely train had disappeared within the 
tent, and the grooms were leading away the splendid ani- 
mals, who, freed from the control of a rider, were rearing 





| and prancing among the crowd, I felt like one suddenly 


awakened from a gorgeous dream, and had only a severe 
headache left, to convince me that I had really been a 
spectator of the splendid scene. ; 

In the evening, well furred and cloaked, we descended 
to the pier of Topp-hanne; and having secured one of 
the large caiques that ply to the islands, we stepped on 
board ; and, rowing out into the middle of the channel, 
contemplated at our ease the wonders which surrounded 
us, From the centre of the stream, the whole mass of 
waters appeared to be girdled with fire; the shore was 
wrapt in darkness, and the edifices of light seemed to lift 
themselves almost to the clouds. I can conceive nothing 
finer of its kind; and we continued almost motionless 
where we had first paused, our caique heaving gently 
upon the bosom of the blue waters; until a large flight of 
rockets gave us a momentary view of the surrounding 
shores; but, above all, of the surface of the channel. 

If I had been surprised at the density of the crowd on 
shore, I was tenfold more so at the floating throng which 
had almost choked up the passage of the Bosphorus. 
Every light and manageable craft that could be made 
available, was astir that night, from the caique of the 
pasha, to the little, round, tub-like boat of the Archipela- 
gon trader; while the countless white yashmacs of the 
women gleamed out in the light of the rockets like a 
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dense ridge of surf, as you approached nearer to the 
edge of the shore; a circumstance which was readily ac- 
counted for by the fact that no Turkish female is allowed 
to walk the streets after eight o’clock at night, and that 
this was consequently their only method of witnessing 
the illuminations. 

Having contemplated the general effect from a distance, 
we with some difficulty made our way through the 
caiques which were closely wedged together opposite the 
palace of Dolma Batche, just in time to escape one of 
the magnificent explosions produced by the Greek fires 
that were blazing up out of the water in every direction, 
and which burst not five yards from our boat. 

Of all the illuminations, that of the seraskier pasha, 
taken individually, was by far the most brilliant. The 
whole fagade of the palace was one blaze of light; and, 
in lieu of the oil by which the lamps were filled in’every 
other instance, he had fed the flame with some ardent 
spirit, which gave to it the fitful tint and the flashing 
brilliancy of diamonds. A magnificent screen in ara- 
besques, on the opposite coast, at the small summer palace 
of Scutari, was the next most attractive object of the 
Bosphorus. But it is only as a whole that such a pageant 
should be judged; and all those who looked upon the 
one which I have attempted to describe, will doubtlessly 
concede that it was a spectacle of beauty which has pro- 
bably never been exceeded. 

We made our way slowly, but without much difficul- 
ty, along the European shore, until we reached the 
palace of Azme Sultane; but for a while after we had 
gained that point, all further progress was impossible. 
There must have been many hundred caiques wedged 
together in front of her terrace, and not less than fifty of 
them contained musicians. We ad intended to disem- 
bark at the palace steps, and to pay a visit to Nazip Ha- 
noum, but were obliged to abandon the idea, as we be- 
came instantly aware that the thing was impracticable. 
We therefore remained quietly in our boat, under the 
bright light of the magnificent screen uponwhose surface 
coloured lamps were intermixed with orange boughs and 
exotic flowers. The terrace was crowded; and I saw 
more than one light and fairy figure, that even the ferid- 
jhe failed wholly to conceal, which looked as though its 
owner should rather have been peering through the slen- 
der lattices, than from beneath the shade ofa yashmac; 
but the occasion was so rife with excitement, and the 
voices frora the caiques were so enticing, that doubtlessly 
more than one fair Dilaram and Leyla played truant that 
evening after the prescribed hour. 

Having at length contrived to make our way through 
this crowd of worshippers, for such they must have been, 
we left the palace far behind us in a few minutes, and 
escaped from the noise and even danger which were the 
present characteristics of its vicinity. Our sturdy boat- 
men, bending to their oars, soon brought us opposite to 
the dwelling of the bride, whose whole extent was bright 
with festooned fires; but my spirit had begun to weary 
with the perpetual glare, and I rejoiced when we struck 
out once more into the middle of the channel, and run- 
ning under the shore of Asia, whose infrequent lights at 
this point of the stream rather relieved than pained the 
eye, left far behind us the clamorous merriment of the 
crowd. We had the moon high above us; the pale and 
placid moon, which had for many nights been mocked by 
a radiance more dazzling than herown; while the my- 
riad stars that were twinkling their silver eyes as if in 
wonder at the scene beneath them, were reflected in the 
clear water asin a mirror. It was a heavenly night ; and 
as we glided slowly along ander the Asian mountains, 
the song of a hundred nightingales came to us from the 
groves and gardens of the coast. 

The transition was extraordinary; and, after the ex- 
citement, the hurry, and the exertion of the previous 
day, the quiet of the hour fell upon me like a happy 
dream; and I remember that I shed tears as I lay back 
upon my cushions, and looked upwards to the calm 
moon, and listened to the thrilling melody of the mid- 
night woods, and felt the soft wind fanning the hair upon 
my brow; but they were tears in which there was no 
bitterness; an outpouring of the wearied spirit that re- 
lieved its weight ; and when we once more became en- 
tangled in the floating crowd, and dashed forward into 
the blinding light of the fire-girt palaces, the heart-laugh 
which went ringing over the ripple might sometimes 
have been traced to me. 

The mere worldling will sneer at this admission; but 





those whose misfortune it is to feel deeply will under- 
stand the seeming inconsistency. 

The sixth day was fixed upon for the ambassadorial 
banquet, where the representatives of the mighty ones of 
the earth were to feast together at.the board of the bro- 
ther of the sun, and emperor of the world. A table, well- 
appointed in the European style, had been prepared ; and 
the banqueting tent was neatly fitted up with draperies 
and mirrors. 

In the evening, a new and distinct feature was added 
to the entertainments, by the introduction in the outer 
court of the palace of a raised platform, on which a score 
ot performers, clad in half armour, attempted a species of 
war-dance to the light of a dozen bonfires, which flashed 
and faded by turns; now revealing the glittering costume 
of the struggling and straggling combatants, and now en- 
veloping them in a cloud of dense black smoke, as im- 
penetrable as the waves of Erebus. ‘The whole thing 
was a failure; and the only charm attendant on the ex- 
hibition, was the singular transition of light and shade 
that played over the surface of the painted palace, and 
which produced effects almost magical; now touching 
the lofty portal with a golden gleam, and then fading 
away into a faint green, caught from the leafy boughs 
which fed the fires. 

The Turks are decidedly not a dancing nation. 


—<—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Monotonous entertainments—Bridal preparations—Common in- 
terest—Appearance of the surrounding country—Ride to Ar- 
nautkeui—Sight-loving ladies—Glances and greetings—Picto- 
rial grouping—The procession—The trousseau—A steeple- 
chase. 


Thus far all had been monotonous, from its constant 
repetition; the same dramas had been enacted, the same 
lamps had been lighted, and the same banquets had been 
prepared ; but the seventh day was the eve of the impe- 
rial marriage, on which the trousseau of the bride was to 
be borne in state from the palace of Dolma Batche to her 
own glittering serai on the Bosphorus. ‘The period was 
arrived when her slaves, on withdrawing her from the 
bath, were to braid her long tresses with threads of gold, 
and strings of pearl, and to stain the palms of her hands 
and the soles of her feet with henna. 

At an early hour the streets of Pera were crowded with 
arabas and saddle-horses ; and my own eager little chest- 
nut was neighing out his impatience under my window 
before eight o’clock. It was a glorious morning, bright 
and sunny, without a cloud; and, as I sprang into my 
saddle, I felt that this was a day on which the Fates had 
resolved to weave a white thread into the web of my ex- 
istence. 

All the three hundred thousand persons said to have 
been collected in Constantinople on the occasion of the 
imperial marriage, must have been beside our path that 
morning! I never before beheld such a gathering of 
human beings. There had been divided interests during 
the previous days of festival: different points of attrac- 
tion, which had wrenched asunder the mighty mass of 
mortality, and fashioned it into divers portions; but on 
the present occasion men’s minds were all bent upon 
one object; and this community of purpose had collected 
them together in one vast multitude. 

The road was guarded by armed sentinels; and about 
an arrow’s flight from the Military College, on the line 
from Dolma Batche to the palace of the princess, a hand- 
some tent had been pitched for the ambassadors, which 
was already thronged. Every rising ground was occu- 
pied as far as the eye could reach ; and the outline of the 
road along which the procession was to pass was mark- 
ed by clusters of females, seated so closely together that 
from a short distance they appeared to form one com- 
pact body. Behind these were ranged lines of arabas, 
filled with Turkish, Greek, and Armenian ladies ; while 
on the open space beyond, horsemen galloped to and fro ; 
pedestrians, who had been too tardy to secure advanta- 
geous places, straggled from spot to spot, in the hope of 
establishing the among some knot of friends; and 
water-venders, with their long-necked earthen jars: and 
crystal goblets, passed from one party to another, disposing, 
at an usurious interest, of their tempting merchandise. 

As there was no ae of the procession wheii we reach- 
ed the ambassadorial tent, we resolved to canter on to 
Arnautkeui, and amuse ourselves by a survey of the way- 





as 
side groups; and a most interesting ride it was, As the 
Turkish women generally, on any occasion which takes 
them from their homes at an early hour, profit by the 
circumstance to remain in the open air all day, none of 
our party were surprised at the well-organised ar 
ments that were making on all sides. The whole line of 
road from Dolma Batche to the kiosk above the palace 
of Amautkeui, was wedged with spectators; and wher. 
ever a tree afforded the means of doing so, shawls and 
rugs had been stretched against the sun, producing a 
very cheerful and pretty effect. The numberof Turkish 
females collected together on this occasion may be ima- 
gined when I state that a friend of mine, on whose vera- 
city I have the most perfect reliance, assured me that he 
knew it to be a fact, that several of these sight-loving 
ladies had actually sold the tiles off the roofs of their 
houses, in order to raise money enough to enable them 
to hire an araba for the last two days of the festival ! 

Nor was this all; for a still more startling fact came 
to my knowledge from so authentic a source that I state 
it without hesitation. A Turkish female in a respectable 
station of society, having in vain importuned her hus 
band for the means of witnessing the festivities in a man- 
ner suited to her rank, and receiving for an answer the 
assurance that he was unable to comply with her re- 
quest; finding that she had no hope of success save 
through her own ingenuity, set herself to work to devise 
some expedient by which she might raise the necessary 
sum; and having taken into her confidence a favourite 
slave who was to accompany her in the event of any for- 
tunate discovery, it was at length decided between them 
that she should sell her son, a fine little boy of about 
five years of age. No sooner said than done; she ad- 
justed her yashmac and feridjhe, took her childyby the 
hand, and, followed by her attendant, proceeded to the 
house of a slave merchant, where the bargain was soon 
made, and the sum of three thousand piasters given in 
exchange for the little Mussulman! 

The astonishment of the husband may be conceived, 
when on the morrow he saw his wife seated in an araba 
in the midst of a bevy of her fair friends, without being 
able to discover how she had contrived to secure a car- 
riage at so expensive a period. He demanded an expla- 
Nation in vain ; and it was not until he enquired for his 
child, and detected a mysterious confusion in the man- 
ner of his wife, that a suspicion of the fact flashed upon 
him. He insisted on hearing the truth ; and when he 
at length learnt it, he hurried like a madman to the 
slave-merchant, and demanded back his boy; but the 
dealer in human beings had no expensive sympathies ; 
and he only answered the agonised intreaties of the fa- 
ther, by asserting his willingness to deliver up the child 
when the money which he had given for him was re- 
paid. The wretched parent had it not to give ; and find- 
ing that his misery produced no effect upon the slave- 
merchant, he hurried in his anguish to the seraskier, 
who, having heard the tale, summoned to his presence 
the mother, the child, and the merchant; and after hav- 
ing ascertained that the fact was precisely as it had been 
stated to him, he expressed to the former his horror of 
the unnatural deed of which she had been guilty, and re- 
ceived for answer that she had acted under the firm con- 
viction that her husband had merely refused to supply 
her with money from an impulse of avarice; and that, 
being devoted to his child, he would immediately pur- 
chase him back. The apology, poor as it was, was ad- 
mitted; and the seraskier, finding that the father really 
did not possess the means of recovering his boy, gene- 
rously paid the price of his liberty, and restored him to 
his parents ; only cautioning the mother not to attempt 
a second sale of the.same description, as, in the event of 
such an occurrence, she should herself be her child’s 
ransom, 

Hear this, ye Englishwomen, who have been accus- 
tomed to believe that the Turkish females are always un- 
der lock and key—Hear this: and then imagine to what 
a pitch they carry their love of dissipation and expense. 

Not the least amusing part of the ride was the multi- 
tude of r itions and salutations consequent upon our 
progress through the crowd. Here a veiled lady greeted 
us frem her gilded araba; and there a laughing Greek 
saluted us from beneath his wayside tent. On one side, 
we were joined by a rival party of mounted Franks ; and 
on the other we were beckoned aside by some pretty 
friend, who was seated under the shade of a cluster of 
overhanging branches. ah 
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